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Children and Youth ‘Today 


Ours is a period of crisis, of anxiety. Unease, like a restless autumn wind, roves 
the earth. It carries a disquieting rumble of a not-so-distant war. People of one 
nation regard those of other nations—often with hope and confidence, sometimes 
with distrust and fear. In such a time, it is well for us to know our purposes; it is 
well for us to continue to grow in our ability to attain these purposes. 


What are important things for school people to remember in these days? One 
is that the present has always been a critical period, a time of anxiety. Another, 
that the major responsibility of school people is to the children and youth who 
throng our schools. 


Each day we come face-to-face with these boys and girls—in the classroom, on 
the playground, along the street, in their homes. We have the privilege of being 
nearer than any other persons save parents, to this restless procession of boys and 
girls. This brings school people a special responsibility. We must see our job 
clearly: Our concern is with our young people and with the times in which we 
live. Through acceptance of this responsibility we gain strength and courage. 


Children and youth today, as in every former day, represent the aspiration of 
our world. What we do for them, whether we will it or not, expresses our concept 
of the future. As we hope for a future of freedom, security and peace, do we 
provide, in schools and homes and communities, an atmosphere and environment 
which foster these conditions? 


The world our children and youth are inheriting is an anxious one. They had 
no part in stirring up the winds of unease. Yet children and youth, as well as 
adults, are afiected by these bitter gales. Theirs is a smaller world than ours was. 
No longer is disaster as individual a matter as it once may have been. A threat to 
an individual, whether a threat of war or disease or discrimination—now is likely 
to represent a threat to all members of a nation, or a hemisphere, or a world. 


What is the answer children and youth give in this anxious time—in this 
critical period that is not of their making? They join with us, as the young have 
ever done, in facing with hope and courage the uncertain future, determined 
that it shall be better than the past. 


“The day has passed,” reads the declaration of young people at the time of the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, “when we can be 
concerned with ourselves only. What we want for ourselves, we want for all peo- 
ple. We recognize our responsibilities as good citizens. These are the goals we 
have set for ourselves as young people to achieve in cooperation with adults.” 


How can we meet our responsibility to children and youth? Only by acting in 
accordance with the best that we know or can learn from others; by a rededication 
to the belief that all persons—including children and youth—who are affected 
by a problem have a right and a responsibility to work together to identify and 
to seek ways of solving the problem; and by remembering at all times that what 
we do for children and youth is so final. It is done in passing, and neither they 
nor we can travel this road again.—Robert R. Leeper, associate editor. 
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Ther One and Only Childhood 


LORENE K. FOX 
and PEGGY D. BROGAN! 


“We must plan and act in terms of building culture rather than of in- 


ducting the young into a culture already defined,” declare Lorene K. 
Fox, of Queens College, Flushing, New York, and Peggy D. Brogan, of 
Agnes Russell Center, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


MOST of the difficult problems chil- 
dren face today grow out of the fact that 
they live with us, the adult interpreters 
of their culture. The way in which they 
see their world, the way in which they 
think of themselves, and the way in 
which they view their problems, depend 
significantly not upon what we say but 
upon what we do. 

And at a time when old values no 
longer are appropriate to existing con- 
ditions, we are ourselves unsure. A part 
of the difficulty lies in our traditional 
way of looking at the cultural heritage. 
It stems from the belief that culture 
can be viewed and evaluated in terms 
of fragments rather than the total sit- 
uation. We focus on the specifics of a 
given age in comparison with the spe- 
cifics of another age to provide the basis 
for “different from” or “better than.” 
For example, we say that transportation 
today is different from and better than 
transportation of an earlier time. It is 
faster, it can take us more places, it is 
far more comfortable, it is varied. We 
feel no compulsion for considering ways 
in which the new transportation is used 


‘Ideas in this article are being developed 
more fully by the authors in a book on ele- 
mentary education to be published by The 
World Book Company, fall of 1952. 
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in terms of people’s living. It is new 
transportation, it is better transporta- 
tion, it is progress,—take us where it 
will! 


Separate Teachings Are Inadequate 


This fragmented way of looking at 
the culture down through the years has 
dictated the patterns for education. We 
have separated what we want children 
to learn from the total environment in 
which they live. 

We have even divided among sepa- 
rate institutions the responsibility for 
passing on the selected teachings. The 
assumptions were: 


e That children would learn only 
those parts of the culture which adults 
selected to be taught. 

e That children could learn ways for 
living through the vicarious and 
verbal. 

e That by the time children reached 
adulthood they could pull together 
and apply for successful living, the 
separate teachings of church, home 
and school. 


Today’s events are forcing us to real- 
ize the inadequacy of these assumptions. 
No matter which parts of the culture 
we may wish to teach, children learn 
what is grounded in experience. 
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As one harassed mother put it, 
“When I see Tommy and the other 
boys playing with machine guns, I shud- 
der. I want to say to them, ‘Can’t you 
boys ever play anything else? It’s so 
wrong to shoot and kill!’ Then I think, 
what’s the point? Everything they see 
and hear is war. And I don’t see any 
end to it!” 

This is the picture facing us adults,— 
the generation who believed children 
would learn primarily what we chose 
to teach them in school! In the midst of 
the tension and confusion, then, we are 
forced to look at the larger cultural pic- 
ture. And we are horrified at the one 
certainty that we see: while for genera- 
tions we have been teaching about 
peace, our wars today are more fre- 
quent, more pervasive, more destructive 
than they have ever been in the history 
of mankind. All of the scientific and 
technological wonders of the day, which 
we have credited with making our gen- 
eration different from all others, are 
spelling out this difference not by help- 
ing to abolish war as a way for people 
to solve problems, but only by making 
war more widespread, more destructive, 
more threatening to civilization itself. 

The real measure of what one genera- 
tion passes on to another has to do with 
the quality of human relations, the 
basic conditions of human living. The 
specifics of science, technology, delib- 
erate education, which we pass on from 
one generation to another, serve only to 
implement the ways of living together 
which make up the real cultural herit- 


age. 
As CHILDREN VIEW THEIR WorRLD 
If there is one common contribution 


made to children by the specifics of 
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this age it is confusion and frustration. 
They are in on our problems, our in- 
consistencies. 

Also, persuasive appeals of the day 
made directly to children are putting 
them under severe strain. In the store 
windows, over television, in the news- 
papers, in their own comics and even in 
the direct mail from riding camps, book 
publishers and toy manufacturers, high 
power salesmanship has children at its 
mercy. At the same time—when under- 
standing adult help is so badly needed 
—the hollow precepts of home, school 
and church, developed out of a day 
when no such pressures existed, add to 
the frustration and guilt: Do not steal. 
Save your money. Use self control. Make 
your own decisions. Never mind what 
the other children have. 


We Add to Children’s Confusion 


Nor is it only the commercial world 
that exploits children in this way. Those 
of us most concerned with their welfare 
are restricting children’s choices through 
subtle persuasion, although certainly 
without deliberate intent. After-school 
hours are generally thought of as the 
children’s own. But in our great desire 
to encourage children to follow inter- 
esting constructive pursuits, we provide 
a galaxy of music lessons, adult-organ- 
ized group meetings and other com- 
munity activities, which, worth-while 
enough in themselves, throw children 
into conflict by vying for their loyalty 
and free time. 

Out of sheer exasperation Doris ex- 
ploded to her friends, “I wish my 
mother’d make up her mind! She buys 
me a bicycle and hardly lets me ride it 
anywhere. Same thing with television. 
We bought a beautiful television set, 
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and she’s all the time trying to keep me 
from watching it.” 

School people seem unable to give 
help here. Indignant ourselves at the 
encroachment of television, for exam- 
ple, on children’s time—highly legiti- 
mate from the children’s viewpoint—we 
have taken the defensive for the school 
schedules and programs which are 
threatened. “How deplorable for chil- 
dren to be watching television when 
they should be outside in the sunshine!” 

If we are really close to children we 
will discover that it isn’t that they no 
longer want to play outdoors. Their 
answer might well be: “Give us our 
good healthy play time during school, 
when the sun is high, when the kids are 
all here, when there is plenty of space 
and equipment, when we can get help 
if we need it, when we don’t have to 
worry about disturbing the neighbors 
or keeping out of traffic or breaking 
someone’s windows.” 

It gives us pause to think what frus- 
tration is being built in our boys and 
girls as we put them in conflict situa- 
tions where pressures lay guilt for any 
but the “right” choice. 


Unmet Needs Spell Hostile World 


These frustrations are the cultural 
heritage as uniquely shaded by the 
specifics of today. A contemporary view- 
ing of older more persistent frustrations 
growing out of our failure to meet basic 
needs of children will show that many 
children are taught to think of their 
world as essentially unfriendly and hos- 
tile. 

At a time when the wealth and re- 
sources of our nation are at their high- 
est, when for the first time in history it 
is possible to have decent standards of 
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living for everyone, a large proportion 
of families still receive inadequate in- 
comes. Since the such 
basic human requirements as health 
services, food, clothing and housing, are 
dependent upon purchasing power, this 
will continue to be a significant and 
widespread source of frustration. A 
large number of children still are denied 
sufficient food to keep them well, ade- 
quate homes to live in, needed health 
protection and care, wholesome places 
to play and to work. That general prog- 
ress along these lines is so outstanding 
in this country and that so many people 
share the benefit only serve to highlight 
the problem. 

The tragedy is that the particular 
children who know this kind of depriva- 
tion are living in this way their one 
and only childhood. It is significant that 
included in the Pledge to Children, 
drawn up at the White House Confer- 
ence, were these two statements: “We 
will work to lift the standard of living 
and to improve our economic practices, 
so that you may have the material basis 
for a full life... We will protect you 
against exploitation and undue hazards 
and help you grow in health and 
strength.” 

Nor can 
health of children in America alone. 
As one of the UN workers expressed it, 
“We are living in a time of world 
echoes.” The fact that two-thirds of the 
world is on the brink of starvation, and 
one-half unhealthy and prey to dis- 
ease, spells an unhealthy world commu- 
nity for all. 


quality of 


we be concerned for the 


Children Need Roots 


Children who are denied the friend- 
ship and protection of grownups, of a 
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genuinely understanding community, 
are children who know the world as 
essentially unfriendly or hostile. Some- 
times both parents are working, some- 
times the home is broken through di- 
vorce, through war, through employ- 
ment demands. These children have less 
opportunity for the reassurance and un- 
derstanding that come with close family 
association. 

The concentration of population 
brought about by modern conditions 
forces many children into the ano- 
nymity of large city housing develop- 
ments. This is in direct contrast to the 
childhoods spent in smaller, more stable 
communities where friendly neighbors 
were almost like part of the family and 
felt free to take over some of the re- 
sponsibilities. As one grownup recalled, 
“Why, when I was a child there were at 
least forty houses where I could get a 
meal if I wanted to, and at least a dozen 
where I could get a good spanking.” 

As many as eight million school age 
children in America are members of 
families, who, for employment reasons, 
must constantly move from place to 
place, make new friends, live in quarters 
furnished by other people,—children 
who have no way to get the feeling of 
belonging to any community. 

Even the large consolidated school, 
designed to solve some of the problems 
of children, has created other problems. 
In many instances, the small farm 
neighborhoods have been scattered by 
the disappearance of their country 
schools which through generations have 
served as the center of community life, 
and the families are left on the fringes 
of the larger, more impersonal commu- 
nity. The long, long days of even the 
youngest child, when he has to board 
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the school bus of an early winter morn- 
ing and does not return until almost 
dinner time, deprive him of some of 
the intimate hours of family life. 


As CHILDREN SEE THEMSELVES 


An unfriendly hostile world has many 
ways for saying to a child that he is not 
accepted, that he is inadequate. 

Probably the most common cultural 
basis for this feeling of inadequacy, 
partly brought about by the shape of 
technological developments, is the way 
in which they have been denied an im- 
portant role in society. Urbanization, 
mechanization, increased services now 
purchasable have crowded out the ne- 
cessity or even the opportunity for chil- 
dren to perform tasks of social impor- 
tance. In an important sense, children 
are coming to be liabilities rather than 
assets. 

Consider in this light also the chil- 
dren living in crowded city apartment 
buildings who actually come to think 
of themselves as threats to their families’ 
security. Neighbors complain of the 
noise. Landlords complain of their run- 
ning on the grass, playing on the steps, 
investigating the heating plant. In some 
places the family is given a demerit for 
each of the children’s offenses and these 
may lead to actual eviction. In other 
cases would-be tenants are refused 
apartments because they have children. 
Children have no way for knowing they 
are victims of inadequate play space, 
construction of buildings which do not 
provide for the spontaneous, boisterous, 
inquisitive activity so natural and so 
essential to wholesome childhood. They 
come to think of themselves as the prob- 
lem, rather than the conditions causing 
the “problem behavior.” 
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Many children are forced to think of 
themselves as inferior because they live 
on the wrong side of the tracks, because 
they belong to a particular race, na- 
tionality, religion, economic group, so- 
cial class, that is not genuinely accepted. 


Schools, Too, Make Children Feel 
Incompetent 


In school as well, we have perfected 
techniques for convincing many chil- 
dren that they are incompetent. While 
we have not intended to do so, the re- 
sults are so effective that it sometimes 
seems we have deliberately planned to 
encourage or reinforce any other en- 
vironmental teaching of inadequacy. 
Ability grouping, promotion policies, 
tattle-tale letters to parents, competitive 
activities where success is limited to the 
few, systems of awards, testing policies, 
remedial programs—these are proce- 
dures which allow children to think of 
themselves and be labeled as, “slow 
learners,” “poor sports,” “poor think- 
ers,” “lazy people,” “cheaters.” When 
eight-year old, highly intelligent David 
was asked the question, “With whom 
would you like to sit?” he responded, 
“Alone. If I sat next to someone he 
might be smart and I’d copy his paper.” 
Already he had learned that he was in- 
competent, unreliable. 

A defeated child is a frustrated child, 
—a child whose environment has taught 
him that he is incompetent both as an 
individual and as a group member. Un- 
less other vital experiences later modify 
this evaluation, he goes through life 
with this sense of frustration. 

At the time when children are feeling 
conflict they are seeing war, thus giving 
them every possible chance to translate 
their experiences with what they see of 
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adult action. Most children today can- 
not remember a time when war was not 
the accepted way for respected adults to 
solve their important problems. 


Children Also Face Opportunities 


If most of the difficult problems chil- 
dren face today grow out of the fact that 
they live with us, the adult interpreters 
of their culture, so do the opportunities 
which are available to children. Per- 
haps the most important realization to 
emerge from this discussion of chil- 
dren’s problems, is that if we are to 
break the chain of war from one gen- 
eration to another, we must plan and 
act in terms of building culture rather 
than of inducting the young into a cul- 
ture already defined. 

No fragmented view of the job to be 
done—of the problem, resources or 
means—can work in the direction of 
building a culture. If war is to be re- 
placed, then the persistent drive in peo- 
ple to solve their problems within what- 
ever framework they are permitted to 
operate, must find an even fuller, a 
more creative expression in peace than 
in the all-out, action-with-purpose, 
problem-solving endeavor that is war. 
No more significant contribution can 
be made to this gigantic task than 
the one which lies within the realm of 
those of us most interested in and inti- 
mately engaged with the education of 
children. 

Subsequent articles in this issue bear 
out the fact that this does not mean that 
the responsibility belongs to teachers 
alone, parents alone, even adults alone. 
Building a culture becomes education 
grounded in experience, the whole com- 
munity and ever-widening community 
living. 
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Today ’°s Adolescents Face Problems 


LINDLEY J. STILES 


What are the major problems faced by today’s adolescents? These are 


described by Lindley J. Stiles, dean, Department of Education, Univer- 


sity of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


ADOLESCENTS, like other age groups, 
face problems. To help young people 
find in adolescence today the great and 
wholesome adventure that growing up 
normally should be, teachers and _par- 
ents must understand the types of prob- 
lems typically faced by boys and girls 
during these years. Also they must be 
aware continually of the effect of life in 
general—political, economic, social and 
moral trends—upon the growth of 
young people. The nature and intensity 
of the problems faced by adolescents 
are directly and sharply influenced by 
the culture of which they are a part. 
As conditions in a society change, the 
character of the problems faced by 
young people is affected. 

Prior to World War II, for example, 
one of the pressing problems faced by 
most youths was that of finding a job 
after leaving school. Today, older ado- 
lescents are confronted with the choice 
of postponing full-time employment 
until they can complete their formal 
schooling. Within the past fifteen years, 
the period of adolescence has been 
shortened by as much as five to ten 
years. When youths were out of school 
and out of work during the depression 
years, the period of adolescence fre- 
quently extended from the age of eleven 
or twelve to twenty-five. The greatly in- 
creased demands for military personnel 
and industrial workers during and fol- 
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lowing World War II have forced mil- 
lions of young people to accept full 
adult responsibilities by the time they 
reach the ages of sixteen to eighteen. 

The impact of changing environ- 
mental conditions upon the problems 
of adolescents inevitably must enlist 
the concern of teachers and parents to- 
day. It is imperative for all who work 
with youths of secondary school ages 
to maintain sensitivity to the over-all 
effect of such conditions as the gearing 
of our nation to prolonged war pre- 
paredness, our apparent internal moral 
deterioration as a people, the increas- 
ing demand for highly trained techni- 
cal competence in our society, and the 
sharp and persistent conflicts prevalent 
in politics, government and industry. 
Adolescents share and are deeply af- 
fected by these same conditions that 
confuse and concern adults. ‘hese con- 
ditions and others are complicating the 
problems of adolescents as they seek to 
establish ethical values, attain maxi- 
mum educational development, de- 
velop competence for and accept re- 
sponsibility for citizenship, maintain 
wholesome personal and group adjust- 
ment, think about whether they will 
become good members of the military 
forces, and as they endeavor to make 
plans for the future. 

It is natural and necessary for young 
people to establish for themselves ethi- 
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cal values by which they are guided and 
to which they accord faith and devo- 
tion. Such moral codes determine the 
individual’s relationship to and de- 
pendence upon religion, they shape his 
behavior in dealing with other indi- 
viduals, and they guide his adjustment 
to group mores. In short, individually 
accepted standards of morality are the 
basis of man’s relationship to God, to 
his fellow-man and to his society. 

The increasing apparent deteriora- 
tion in morality in the United States 
is confusing to the growing adolescent. 
When young people read and hear 
about corruption in government, poli- 
tics, business and in our social insti- 
tutions, they find it difficult to know 
what is ethical. 

At few other times in our nation’s 
history have needed so 
urgently to maintain faith in and devo- 
tion to their religion, to fundamental 
and lasting human values, our nation, 


adolescents 


their families and themselves. And per- 
haps at few other times has this task 
been made more difficult by the con- 
fused and inconsistent example set for 
them by responsible adults. 


Attaining Maximum Educational 
Development 


The adolescent of today is confronted 
with the very realistic problem of learn- 
ing as much and as fast as he can in 
order to find his place in a highly tech- 
nical and competitive business and in- 
dustrial economy. No longer can a 
young person drop out of school with 
the sense of security that if he is will- 
ing to work he can always “get along.” 
Few men with limited education climb 
the ladder of success today. Common 
unskilled labor is rapidly becoming a 
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relic of the past. Even in agriculture, 
which has traditionally been the haven 
for the unskilled, and frequently the 
incompetent, one man with a tractor 
has replaced the human strength of 
many. In order to survive, the individ- 
ual must develop to the ultimate his 
intellectual and manual talents. 

Not only must the individual be 
trained because of his personal need 
for earning a living, he must be edu- 
cated to the highest possible level in 
order that he may be of maximum 
service to his country. Military experts 
have dramatically pointed out that if 
the United States is to compete success- 
fully with communistic countries, one 
American must be the equal to ten of 
the enemy. This can be achieved only 
by developing the intelligence and tech- 
nical skill of all our people to the point 
that knowledge plus intricate and pow- 
erful machines in the hands of a few 
will surpass the masses of lesser skilled 
and more poorly equipped fighting 
men of those nations which have em- 
braced communism and are now devot- 
ing themselves to our destruction. The 
achievement of such an objective rests 
today in the balance. 

Although the United States has de- 
veloped the greatest system of public 
education the world has ever known, 
it still falls far short of its responsibility 
to help all young people achieve maxi- 
mum educational development as ef- 
ficiently and as effectively as is possible. 
Developing Competence in Citizenship 

Democracy is the most difficult form 
ot citizenship to learn, It is likewise 
the most difficult for the individual to 
practice. Democracy demands more self- 
discipline, more individual initiative, 
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more self-direction and more voluntary 
cooperation with others than any other 
way of life. In a democracy the indi- 
vidual must learn to assume responsi- 
bility both for himself and for his 
group. 

Inasmuch as a democracy places a 
high premium upon the exchange of 
ideas and upon the search for and ap- 
praisal of facts by each individual citi- 
zen, it is paramount for all adolescents 
to learn, before leaving school, to read, 
to spell, to write, to speak, to listen, 
to figure. If individuals are to be able 
to contribute to others the results of 
their thinking they must be able to per- 
form these skills clearly, concisely and 
correctly. Without competence in these 
skills of learning, they will remain al- 
ways mental slaves and inadequate citi- 
zens. 

It is perhaps impossible for children 
to attain complete competence in these 
skills before reaching adolescence. This 
objective must be pursued continuously 
throughout the secondary school years 
and, if these skills are to be useful, 
practice must be persistent throughout 
life. 

Adolescents desperately need to gain 
a clear understanding of the growth and 
characteristics of our democracy. A 
natural period for the molding of good 
citizens is during adolescence. At this 
time young people are seeking to break 
the parental ties of childhood. They 
grasp for independence and are open 
for assistance in growing to be self- 
directing, responsible adult citizens. 
Their interest in shared relationships 
with other youngsters of similar ages 
provides a natural motivation for 
growth toward self-government. The 
childhood to adult- 


transition from 
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hood, however, must be gradual. It 
must be accompanied by the growing 
ability and willingness of each indi- 
vidual boy and girl to assume responsi- 
bility. Sensitive teachers and parents 
can do much to encourage and guide 
the growth of behavior that is de- 


manded of democratic citizens. ‘To pro- 
vide such leadership, teachers and par- 
ents, themselves, must be thoroughly 
conversant with the basic tenets of our 
democratic faith and must set good ex- 
amples as citizens who are able to as- 
sume full responsibility for themselves 
and who can work cooperatively with 
others in maintaining the democratic 
way of life in our communities. 


Maintaining Wholesome Personal and 
Group Adjustment 


Personal and group adjustments of 
adolescents seem to be complicated by 
three factors today. First, young people 
are living in a world in which adult 
behavior is less consistent and reliable, 
where parental control is shaky, where 
the home may be failing to provide 
the proper climate for happy living, 
where individual contact with organized 
religion may be sporadic, and where 
adults, themselves, are facing pressures 
with which they often cannot deal suc- 
cessfully. Secondly, adolescents are 
reaching adulthood earlier than was 
customary during the first part of this 
century. In many instances the plunge 
into adult responsibilities comes sud- 
denly without appropriate preparation 
and with insufficient maturation. Un- 
like their grandparents, adolescents to- 
day do not have opportunities to learn 
to work, to try out their capacities, to 
share in running the family farm, store 
or factory before making the final step 
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into adult life. It is not uncommon for 
young men and women today, who have 
never held permanent employment in 
their lives and who may never have 
done a day’s work for pay, to move fat 
away from their parents and friends, to 
plunge into full-time employment, es- 
tablish homes, become parents, and to 
purchase an automobile and a televi- 





sion set—all within the brief span of a 
calendar year. Thirdly, world condi- 
tions that make the future uncertain 
for all impose themselves upon adoles- 
cents who are old enough to recognize 
their implications but too young to 
be permitted to help solve them. Eight- 
een-year-olds are “of age” to go to war, 
but too young to help decide the for- 
eign policy of the nation that may 
bring about war or peace. ‘They must 
pay taxes, but may not help decide how 
much taxes or which taxes they will 
be required to pay. A few will have 
children before they are old enough to 
vote. 

Such factors influence both the per- 
sonal and group adjustment of our 
young people. They are the source ot 
both frustration and motivation. They 
cause boys and girls to strive to grow 
up faster in a world that denies them 
the experiences by which maturation 
is attained. They cause personal malad- 
justment at a time when the individual 
most needs to be in full command ol 
himself. 


Becoming a Good Member of the 
Military Forces 


All able bodied adolescent boys and 
many girls face the expectation of be- 
coming members of our military forces 
for an indefinite number of years. 
Those who are now adolescents and 
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others approaching this stage of growth 
can be given no encouragement that 
this expectation will be altered. On the 
contrary, it is rather to be believed that 
in our time all young men, except the 
physically and mentally ill, will un- 
dergo some form of military training. 
The ultimate induction into a mili- 
tary unit bears increasingly upon the 
adolescent as he grows older. This in- 
fluence is particularly sharp at the pres- 
ent time as long as actual fighting is 
being prosecuted and all-out war may 
be strongly anticipated at any time. The 
prospect of military service bears par- 
ticularly upon our adolescent youth, 
also, because it is a new condition for 
achieving adult status in our country. 
Other nations have long before us 
grown accustomed to providing uni- 
versal military training to all youths. 
The step is a new venture for the 
United States, however, and parents and 
adolescents may be expected to meet 
it with varying degrees of difficulty. 
To the credit of adolescent 
youths, the advent of military training 


our 


tends to raise questions concerning how 
well they will adjust to service responsi- 
bilities, more so than does it create a 
fear of or resistance to such service. 
Young men in their late teens quite 
appropriately wonder if they will get 
along well when separated from _ par- 
ents, friends and civilian life. It is to 
be expected that they may show some 
anxiety over the type of fighting men 
they will become. There is no evidence 
that 
today are not facing their responsibili- 


to suggest, however, adolescents 
ties to serve their country with vigor, 
courage and loyalty equal to that dis- 
played by their grandfathers, fathers 
and older brothers in preceding wars. 
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Planning for the Future 

Uncertainties in national and world 
events, the prospect of a period of pro- 
longed military service, the complexity 
and changeableness of an industrial 
and business world in process of being 
geared to war and hoping to re-con- 
vert, at a moment’s notice, to peace- 
all complicate the 





time production 
task for the adolescent of today to plan 
systematically and intelligently. 

Many young men who entered col- 
lege this year are uncertain as to how 
long they will be permitted to continue 
their studies. A sizeable proportion of 
college enrollees are choosing programs 
of study adapted to war-time needs 
rather than to their own lifelong pro- 
fessional or vocational plans. An appal- 
ling number will follow no educational 
objectives at all. They will be in col- 
lege because they were able to pass the 
tests with sufficiently high scores and 
their parents have enough money to 
send them. 

College enrollments will find missing 
this year, however, many qualified and 
intellectually superior young men who 
were either unable to finance college 
attendance or who chose immediate 
military service rather than postpone- 
ment of this obligation. For the youths 
with ability but no money or assistance, 
no choice existed, of course; but for the 
boy approved for college attendance 
and with the financial means to attend, 
the choice was difficult in a surprising 
number of instances according to the 
testimony of teachers and parents. 

Another type of adolescent finds it 
difficult to plan for the future in these 
times. He is the lad who did not plan 
to go to college, perhaps did not even 
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seek to qualify, but who must, or de- 


sires to, work while waiting to be 
called to service. For such youngsters, 
good jobs are not open since employers 
do not want to have to refill their po- 
sitions when they are inducted. Thou- 
sands of such young men are actually 
out of school and out of work or else 
they are carrying temporary jobs unre- 
lated to future vocational ambitions. 

Difficulties in planning for the future 
faced by adolescent boys are to a lesser 
degree and with some variations being 
experienced by girls in this age group. 
As far as marriage and the establish- 
ment of homes, uncertainties that con- 
front boys affect girls as well. On the 
other hand, girls find ready employ- 
ment with salaries that frequently 
tempt them to forego college study for 
work. Jobs are typically artificially the 
product of war-time conditions, how- 
ever, and must be looked upon, on the 
long range basis, as temporary. Military 
service beckons, also, to young women 
and many are faced with the decision 
as to whether they should serve in one 
of the women’s auxiliary forces, accept 
employment in war industries, or go to 
college. 

As a consequence of the difficulties 
faced in planning for the future many 
youths are likely to develop the atti- 
tude of “let the future take care of it- 
self.” Frustration and disappointment 
in planning easily discourage further 
effort. Parents and teachers carry a posi- 
tive responsibility of helping young 
people face the discouragement that 
comes when well-established plans can- 
not be carried out. Like adults, adoles- 
cents need help in learning to live 
with the uncertainties that beset the 
present and the foreseeable future. 
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Prwrity for Children 


HAZEL F. GABBARD 


Responsibility for a positive program for children rests with educators 


and parents together, according to Hazel F. Gabbard, specialist for ex- 


tended school services, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 


Washington, D. C. 


IN a national emergency, planning for 
children often is pushed aside while 
other matters are given priority. Our 
national resources are poured into the 
insatiable appetite of the war machine. 
Large appropriations for defense are 
made available to produce super-guns, 
boats and planes. Men are called into 
the armed forces. Families are dis- 
turbed, frequently uprooted, New con- 
tracts for industry call many parents to 
new jobs. Families seek new homes. 
These times are hard on children. ‘They 
sense the anxieties of their elders. Many 
children do not have a chance for a 
normal, healthy childhood. Far too lit- 
tle attention is given to meeting their 
needs. Preparations for defense are large 
scale. Planning for children is small. 
Failure to plan for children is short- 
sightedness on our part. It should be 
remedied promptly. This is not a good 
example to be set by a country now 
holding a position of leadership in 
world affairs. It is a poor record for a 
with technical 
know-how, ingenuity and government 


country our wealth, 
built on democratic principles. Further- 
more, in the face of a strong defense 
program, we cannot afford the large 
scale neglect of our children which 
occurred in the last defense emergency. 
The responsibility for a positive pro- 
eram for children rests with educators 
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and parents together. Let us not abdi- 
cate to other professionals the planning 
for children in this defense period. 


Children Need a Good School 

If there ever was a particular time 
when children need a genuinely good 
school, it is now. What kind of a school? 
A school constantly striving to be alert 
to children’s needs in the new world 
which is emerging. Educators try to 
discover ways to strengthen and to im- 
prove the schools. It is not enough to 
plan only for the physical safety of 
children. ‘The emotional scars of these 
times will be left on children during 
their growing years unless adults sense 
what is happening to them below the 
surface. Today’s children must find at 
school grown-ups who are knowing, in- 
telligent, stable and who care. Children 
must discover adults who can reassure 
them, be aware of their perplexities and 
help them to get a perspective on their 
problems. 

Schools must be ready to guard the 
interests of children as never before. 
In the months ahead while the national 
mobilization program moves forward, 
some communities will be more affected 
than others. All will doubtless feel the 
impact of national defense in different 
ways. Schools must strive to make chil- 
dren’s lives richer, more secure, more 
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fun. ‘They must realize that the emer- 
gency brings anxieties to children and 
increases the responsibilities of the 
schools in helping to minimize these 
tensions. There are constructive things 
to be done to enable children to ward 
off fears and to develop a sense of ade- 
quacy to meet their problems. There 
are services already operating which 
may need to be expanded. As new needs 
arise other programs may be required. 


A New Look at Children’s Needs 


Since World War II some schools 
have taken a new look at the needs of 
children. They have adjusted their pro- 
grams to changing community needs. 
A look at present conditions has 
brought to their attention: children 
whose parents are employed with no 
one at home to for them after 
school hours; children whose mothers 
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are the sole breadwinners, working to 
keep the family together; children liv- 
ing in homes of relatives with no place 
to play except the city streets; children 
at loose ends with nothing to do except 
to get into mischief. These and other 
problems have been the stimulus for 
schools to open their doors after school 
hours and during the vacation months. 

In communities affected by the im- 
pact of defense activities, there are al- 
ready signs which point to the neglect 
ot children. Schools generally have re- 
sponded to developing plans for civil 
defense, but this has been largely in 
terms of the physical safety of children. 
Few have realized that physical safety 
is only one aspect of defense planning. 
The need to help children build good 
emotional health and social support 
and solidarity through a program of 
has often been over- 


play activities 
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looked. This is a matter for every school 
to give attention to during the coming 
year. It is one of the musts in education 
for national defense. 

Ordinarily, women in the homes and 
schools are to an important degree re- 
sponsible for the education and secur- 
ity of boys and girls. In the present 
emergency, obstacles in building pro- 
erams for children are enhanced by the 
number of women drawn away from 
homes and schools to do defense work. 

Here are some facts for us to pon- 
der. If the present emergency continues 
and the full impact of defense produc- 
tion makes itself felt, the number of 
women workers is expected to increase 
to a peak above the labor force of 
World War II, which was 2014 million. 
Today there are 19 million women 
workers, 30 percent of the entire labor 
force, and more than half of them are 
married. More than 414 million of 
these women workers have children un- 
der 18 years and over 114 million have 
children under six years of age. The 
number of married women employed 
outranks single women workers, and 14 
million of all women workers have chil- 
dren. 

In some way communities through 
their schools must plan for children to 
offset the removal of women from 
homes. Those planning for the most ef- 
fective utilization recom- 
mend that among the community fa- 
cilities and services needed, considera- 
tion be given to: (a) Care for preschool 
and school-age children; and (b) Pro- 
vision for guidance and counseling of 
workers on special problems arising 
from employment. 

These facts should not twist our 
thinking about children in the direc- 
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tion of meeting manpower needs, Un- 
fortunately this was the path we took 
in the last emergency. This time let us 
place the needs of children first and 
resolve to do not only a child-caring 
job but a fully educational one as well. 


An Effective Summer Program 


What kind of program should schools 
provide to safeguard children outside 
of school hours? How change the regu- 
lar school program? What does an ex- 
tended school program look like? Let’s 
visit one. It is a Friday afternoon in 
August. We find the children have 
planned a special event today—a Ha- 
walian program. The teachers tell us 
that for several weeks the children’s 
interest has centered on searching out 
facts about the life and traditions of 
people in the Hawaiian Islands. It 
started when a member of the group 
who came from Hawaii brought a grass 
skirt to school one day. The center re- 
quested that a collection of books about 
the Islands be sent to them from the 
library. Records were also secured so 
the group could hear Hawaiian music. 
The children have learned some of the 
dances from Island people who were in- 
vited to the center. They have drama- 
tized several of the old legends which 
have been handed down to the Ha- 
waiian children. Glancing about the 
room one sees the children’s impres- 
sions of life in Hawaii in their paint- 
ings, their clay products, and the col- 
lections of articles which they have 
brought from their homes. 

Today the girls are barefoot, wear- 
ing grass skirts, colorful leis, and flowers 
in their hair. The boys wear large fig- 
ured shirts. There is no doubt about 
it, children like a good show. This after- 
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noon they are enjoying a program they 
have created. They are completely ab- 
sorbed in this new world. They have 
learned much about their neighbors 
only a few thousand sea and air miles 
away. A few parents have gathered to 
enjoy this occasion with them, though 
most of the parents are employed and 
cannot attend. 

Teachers move about quietly and re- 
main in the background. The children 
have worked out their plans with the 
teacher’s guidance, but they are in 
charge of the program. The program 
is under way. Different children appear 
before the appreciative child audience. 
Linda does a hula dance. Her mother 
died while her father was overseas. Her 
father was killed in a plane over Korea, 
and at that time his buddy promised to 
take care of Linda. He is making good 
on this promise, the teacher explains. 
She is an attractive child swaying to 
the music in her grass skirt with charm 
and grace. Jerry has tears in his eyes. 
What is wrong? He missed his cue for 
his part in the pantomime of the 
legend. Big sister helps to steady him 
while the teacher makes a plan for 
him to come on later. Again children 
from a motherless home. The extended 
school program is a_ stabilizing in- 
fluence in the lives of these children. 

The children have lunch, rest and a 
full day’s program at this elementary 
school center throughout the summer 
months. When school begins the chil- 
dren will stay after school and consider 
this home base until a parent or guard- 
ian comes for them. 


Providing for Children Under Six 


Another extended school program 
cares for children under six years of 
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age. It is a nursery school near a large 
housing development, in a_ portable 
building on the schoolyard especially 
constructed for this purpose. In the spa- 
cious, well-equipped play yard twenty 
their activi- 
up a 


children are absorbed in 
ties. Several children have set 
playhouse grocery store. The clerks 
hand small articles over the counter and 
make change as the customers arrive and 
depart. Other children are busy filling 
and emptying trucks in the sandbox. A 
few children are on the jungle-gym and 
another group is riding on the rocking 
A train made of boxes draws 
many passengers who get on and off as 
stations are called. The artists over by 
the easels display real talent. The 
teacher remarks that they have found 
that children of Japanese and Mexican 
backgrounds seem to have a special 
skill with paints and brushes. Their 
pictures show design and balance quite 
unusual for their Children of 
many national groups attend this cen- 
ter. Some of their parents cannot speak 
English, but one of the teachers has 
learned their language and interprets. 
Walking through the nursery school 
building we find other children playing 
in the large airy rooms with plenty of 
light. The play room has open shelves 
for blocks and other play materials. 
There are small tables and chairs where 
they may be seated to look at books or 
to engage in other activities. Another 
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large room is for resting. In it small 
cots are arranged in neat rows with 
their white linens. In the toilet rooms 
fixtures are adjusted to the size of chil- 
dren as are the lockers in which their 
personal possessions are stored. 
Tempting odors draw one toward the 
kitchen where the noon meal is being 
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prepared. There is a homey feeling 
about the place. The teachers move 
about leisurely and look as though 
they enjoy their work. Children have 
a well balanced day at the center. All 
of their mothers are employed and must 
make arrangements for their care while 
they are at work. 


Varied Experiences Provided 


These programs just described, the 
school-age center and the nursery 
school, are typical of others which you 
and I might visit. They are providing 
children and their parents a_ service 
which has been developed by schools 
on the basis of considerable experience. 
The children are safe and happy here 
with teachers who are especially inter- 
ested in their welfare and best develop- 
ment. Through careful staff planning, 
the program of any of these schools 
takes on a character which is not al- 
ways evident to the casual eye. It is 
more than play to keep children busy 
and off the streets. In the day-to-day 
planning there are varied experiences 
—indoors and outdoors, activity and 
quiet, with materials for experimenta- 
tion, to use in creating, to relive ad- 
ventures. There are companions, young 
and old, who become friends and help 
childen to know different kinds of 
people. Trips and excursions are plan- 
ned to whet the curiosity and bring to 
children new vistas of the world out- 
side. Parents are always a part of the 
life of the extended school program, 
sharing the staff, 
helping in many ways, learning more 
about their children through their talks 
with teachers. They are most apprecia- 
tive of the care their children receive 
which they cannot give at home, but 
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which a community can provide when 
parents and the school work together 
for children. 

Defense preparations are geared to 
putting our house in order for what- 
ever we may face as a nation. It is un- 
fortunate that in time of a national 
emergency the problems of youth flare 
up with the unsettled conditions, be- 
cause the ultimate success of our de- 
fense preparations may depend upon 
what we do for youth today. Slowly 
communities are waking up to the re- 
sponsibility and putting their school 
buildings to use for children more 
hours of the day, week and year. Ex- 
tended school programs, such as those 
just described, offer one solution to bet- 
ter planning for children as a defense 
measure. Why not let your school be 
one which gives children a top place 
in mobilization? 


READINGS ON EXTENDED SCHOOL 
SERVICES 

e “Extended School Services.” Hazel 
F. Gabbard, Reprint, The National 
Elementary Principal, June 1951. pp. 
9-13, Office of Education, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Defense impact on the community 
and children; how schools can keep in- 
formed, and plan for needed services. 


’ 


e Report of Conference on Planning 
for Day Care and Extended School 
Services in Areas Affected by Defense 
Mobilization, January 1951. 

Problems and policies to guide plan- 
ning for children in areas affected by 
defense. 


e Open Doors to Children: Extended 
School Services. Margaret ‘T. Hampel 
and Hazel F. Gabbard, 1945. 30 p. 
Illus. 15¢ Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

A picture book of typical activities 
im an extended school program. 


e Programs for Children Below Six. 
Committee 3, National Association of 
State Directors of Elementary Educa- 
tion, 1948. 41 p. 

Discusses what is a good program for 
children under six and how such pro- 
grams can be provided. Order from: 
Klsa Schneider, Dupont Plaza Hotel, 
Dupont Circle, Washington 4, D. C. 
Price 50¢. 

e “Extended School Services for Chil- 
dren,” Childhood Education, March 
1951.* 

What the schools can do to plan for 
children in the defense program and 
what it takes to get an extended school 
program under way. 


e “Why Child Care Centers are Suc- 
cessful in Philadelphia,” Childhood 
Education, April 1951.* 
A report of child 
Philadelphia. 


care centers in 


e “A Community Plans a Nursery 
School,” Elizabeth L. Woods, Child- 
hood Education, May 1951.* 

How parents and community coop- 
eration established a’ cooperative nurs- 
ery school in Sierra Madre, California. 


*Above articles in a series on the Impact of 
Mobilization on Children, prepared by The 
\ssociation for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1200 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
bY, G. 
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A School Program un Cwil Defense 


HARRY L. WALEN 


How can schools cooperate with other organizations in preparation for 


civil defense? One program is described by Harry L. Walen, chairman, 


Committee on School Preparedness, Newton, Massachusetts. 


FIVE days after President Truman's 
Proclamation of National Emergency 
in December, 1950, the School Com- 
mittee sent a letter to all parents of 
children in the public schools in the 
city of Newton. The letter presented 
a basic plan for protection and educa- 
tion of school children in the emer- 
gency. This plan had been prepared 
by the seventeen-member Committee 
on School Preparedness, which had 
been organized in September, 1950. The 
committee included teachers, adminis- 
trators, and representatives from Junior 
Red Cross and the police and fire de- 
partments. The preparedness program 
gained strength from this close connec- 
tion with other groups in the city con- 
nected with the Civil Defense program. 
Its chairman represents the group in 
the Department of Civil Defense as 
Deputy Chief Warden for School Pro- 
tection. 

The schools make their vital contri- 
bution to national defense through 
maintaining a sound educational pro- 
gram. They share the general responsi- 
bility, however, of being prepared for 
any emergency. 

There were three major phases of 
the program: studying the problem and 
planning how to meet it, preparing the 
teachers to interpret the program in 
school, and actually putting the pro- 
gram into effect when indicated, What- 
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ever program might be developed was 
to emphasize fundamental educational 
values, was to be presented as unemo- 
tionally as possible, and was to coop- 
erate fully with the local Civil Defense 
program. 

Taking up the first phase, studying 
the problem and planning how to meet 
it, during the fall of 1950, members of 
the committee studied as fully as pos- 
sible with the information available 
the problems that might be raised 
should cities in this nation be attacked 
from the air. It was recognized from 
the beginning that the plans adopted 
by any school system would be affected 
by the particular problems of its own 
community. 


Preparing Teachers for the Program 
Concurrently, the second phase of 
the program, preparing the teachers 
for their part in it, was pushed for- 
ward, Early in October, the Committee 
on School Preparedness made a survey 
of the skills and experience of all per- 
sons employed by the Newton Public 
Schools. This survey accomplished two 
ends: a record was made of the human 
resources that were available and the 
amount and type of training that might 
be required, and the school personnel 
were made more aware of the many re- 
sponsibilities that might become theirs 
as the defense program expanded. In 
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the middle of October an abbreviated 
list of measures to be taken for per- 
sonal protection if an air attack should 
ever come, and a letter sizing up the 
situation were sent to all teachers, The 
fact that the children were in no way 
to be brought into the program at this 
time was emphasized in the letter. Late 
in the same month the Newton Depart- 
ment of Civil Defense provided copies 
of Richard Gerstell’s book, How to 
Survive an Atomic Bomb, which was 
to be read by all members of the staff 
as a common source of basic infor- 
mation. 

In November a memorandum to all 
employees of the Newton Public Schools 
announced that the American Red 
Cross Standard First Aid course would 
be made available on a voluntary basis 
to employees of the schools. More than 
eighty persons entered the courses for 
which instructors were available in the 
fall. By June 1951, nearly 500 had taken 
the course. The value of knowledge of 
first aid at all times rather than just in 
a national emergency was emphasized 
throughout the program. Letters were 
sent by the superintendent to colleges 
which in the past had prepared teachers 
coming to Newton requesting that they 
consider the inclusion of a first aid 
course as part of the beginning teacher’s 
equipment. 


Warning System Set Up 

A telephone warning chain originat- 
ing from the Department of Civil De- 
fense was set up in the Newton Public 
Schools and tested as an interim warn- 
ing system. An inventory of safety areas, 
fire fighting equipment and first aid 
supplies was taken in each school build- 


ing. 
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To keep the entire teaching staff in 
close personal touch with the problems 
and developments of the program, a 
special committee consisting of one 
representative from each school build- 
ing was appointed to work with the 
Committee on School Preparedness in 
interpreting the program and bringing 
problems to the central planning com- 
mittee from the different schools. The 
day before the School Committee’s let- 
ter of information was sent home to 
parents, this committee of liaison teach- 
ers read to the teachers in their build- 
ings a complete statement of the prob- 
lems and of the plans for action in 
emergency. 

Of paramount importance in the suc- 
cess of the program have been the hun- 
dreds of teachers in the classrooms who 
actually presented the material to the 
pupils. Their long preparation had 
given them opportunity to become used 
to the ideas they were going to teach. 
The elements of excitement and fear 
were reduced to a minimum. The teach- 
ers were presenting information that 
was familiar to them. Signs of disturb- 
ance in the children as a result of this 
instruction have not been reported. On 
the contrary, there have been many re- 
marks approving the manner in which 
the instruction was carried through. 


Preparation of Materials 


The third phase, putting the pro- 
gram into effect, required the calm and 
understanding presentation of carefully 
prepared and accurate teaching ma- 
terials. A sub-committee comprising 
teachers from all grade levels was set 
up with the cooperation of the Division 
of Instruction to prepare the instruc- 
tional materials. It was decided to pre- 
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sent the material in an entirely different 
way for each of three different levels: 
kindergarten through the third grade, 
fourth grade through the seventh, and 
eighth grade through the twelfth. After 
a tentative draft of materials for each of 
these had been carefully produced, each 
draft was tried in selected classrooms in 
different schools in the city. A consulta- 
tion of the teachers who prepared the 
materials, the teachers who had used 
them in the classroom, and parents of 
children in these rooms followed. As a 
result of this consultation, the materials 
were further revised before being 
printed in leaflet form. A general set 
of instructions emphasizing the pur- 
pose and suggesting the manner of pre- 
senting the material was prepared for 
all teachers, and for each of the sepa- 
rate grade levels a special sheet of addi- 
tional instructions was provided. 


MATERIALS FOR PREPAREDNESS 
The organization of instructional 
materials for each grade level follows 
a similar pattern: discussion of the 
historical background of survival, pro- 
tective devices that men have devel- 
oped, the American tradition of taking 
emergencies in our stride, the develop- 
ment of the present crisis, man’s con- 
tinuing discovery of energy, controlled 
as opposed to destructive uses of this 
energy, and the challenge implied in 
the discovery of atomic energy. The 
atomic bomb is discussed only because 
it represents the latest and least under- 
stood source of destructive energy. The 
wide publicity given the atomic bomb 
has made it synonymous in many peo- 
ple’s minds with modern warfare. 

Each leaflet includes rules for con- 


duct in the school buildings during a 
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drill and general rules for self-protec- 
tion. The leaflet for each grade level 
ends in a hopeful and confident tone. 

While the materials were being pre- 
pared and tested, with the aid and ad- 
vice of the Newton Department of 
Civil Defense, school buildings were 
carefully surveyed. Areas were estab- 
lished in each building which, in the 
light of available knowledge, offered 
the best protection for people in them. 
Charts of the buildings were dupli- 
cated and shelter areas were indicated 
on these. Copies of these charts were 
made available in school buildings for 
information of groups meeting outside 
regular school hours, and were placed 
on file in the Civil Defense office, the 
local fire station, and the Red Cross 
chapter house. 

At another meeting of the principals 
teachers of the various 

instructional 


and liaison 
schools, the 
were carefully explained and discussed 
under the leadership of the people who 
had prepared them. The materials were 
then taken to the individual buildings, 
where they were likewise to be dis- 


materials 


cussed with the teachers who were to 
use them in the classrooms. 

The instructional program in each 
school was culminated by a practice de- 
fense drill in which the children were 
ushered to the shelter areas assigned 
to their classrooms. 


Parent Cooperation Secured 

Complete understanding of the pro- 
gram has been essential for securing 
the cooperation that has been shown 
by the parents. Since the planning 
phase of the program was initiated in 
the fall of 1950, the local newspapers 
have cooperated by reporting progress 
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to the adult community. The letter sub- 
mitted to parents, following closely as 
it did the President’s Proclamation of a 
National Emergency, thoroughly de- 
scribed the plans, so that parents had 
an opportunity to think about, ques- 
tion and accept them. Attached to every 
one of these letters was a slip which the 
parent signed and returned to the 
school, indicating that he had read the 
plan. 

After been 
pleted, the printed leaflets were sent 
home with the children. In this man- 
ner, supplementing and in cooperation 


instruction had com- 


with the public information campaign 
of the Newton Department of Civil De- 
fense, a source of accurate information 
was placed in each home. Also, the 
parents could read exactly what had 
been presented to the children in the 
schools. 

The Committee on School Prepared- 
ness recommended the inclusion of first 
aid instruction as part of the Civil De- 
fense program in the schools, and also 
as an addition to the regular curricu- 
lum. The senior the high 
school took the first aid 
course, which, it is expected, will be 


class in 
standard 


required for high school seniors. All 
pupils in the junior high schools took 
the Junior Red Cross first aid course. 


Children’s Reactions to the Program 


How have the children reacted to 
the program? In many instances, with 
older children especially, a calm dis- 
cussion of the present emergency and 
the manner in which bombs of different 
types actually carry through their de- 
struction led to the elimination of un- 
warranted fears, and a clearer under- 


standing and sober appraisal of the 
real dangers to civilians in modern war- 
fare and of methods for coping with 
these dangers. 

With the younger children, the in- 
struction and the drills seemed to be 
accepted as a new kind of serious game. 
Youngsters in the elementary schools 
vied with one another to see which 
room could proceed most quietly and 
rapidly to its assigned position. There 
was a kind of esprit de corps in learn- 
ing the rules of this new game. In one 
school, a kindergarten teacher took the 
basement room assigned to her class 
and made it into a reading den. The 
children decorated the brick walls with 
some of 
chairs were put around the room. It 
became a pleasant break in the routine 
of certain days in the week to go to 
this room and hear the teacher read a 
story. There was no fear in walking to 
bell was 


their own drawings. Small 


this room when the school 
sounded. 

Review of the program suggests that 
four factors have played a vital part 
in carrying it through with the least 
possible disturbance of the established 
curriculum and of the children them- 
selves. Thorough planning before the 
children were involved in the _ pro- 
gram; giving the teachers opportunity 
to become intimately acquainted with 
the problems and instructional ma- 
terials before they introduced them in 
the classroom; keeping the parents in 
close touch with every step before it 
was taken; and maintaining close and 
cooperative liaison with other groups 
in the city connected with Civil Defense 
made it possible to carry through a con- 


structive program. 
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Education for the Creatwe Personality 


FRANCES HALL ADAMS 


Aspects of an educational program to develop creative potentialities of 


boys and girls are outlined by Frances Hall Adams, secondary cur- 


riculum coordinator, County of Los Angeles Public Schools, Los Angeles, 


California. 


AS SCHOOLS work toward a program 
which will serve all individuals, they 
become increasingly concerned with de- 
veloping the creative potentialities of 
boys and girls. So important has this 
aspect of a good educational program 
become that the California School 
Supervisors Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of Child Welfare 
and Attendance devoted their entire 
1950 conference to a consideration of 
this subject. Their thinking developed 
the following central ideas. 


Levels of Creativity 

Creativity includes far more than 
productiveness in the arts, in music 
and literature. It is to be measured as 
the ability and the courage to explore 
in thinking, doing or interacting be- 
yond the frontier of established prac- 
tice. The process includes 
awareness of a contribution that can be 
made, acceptance of personal responsi- 
bility in the situation, action which 
commonly involves the use of initiative 
and special skills to achieve the desired 
outcomes, realistic evaluation in terms 
of the individual’s growth and ability, 
as well as in terms of the contribution 


creative 


he has made. 

There are several levels of creativity. 
The broadest is that on which the chief 
value lies in the personal satisfactions 
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enjoyed by the individual. The second 
level is that whereon the creativity is 
such that it contributes to the welfare 
or the pleasure of the group to which 
the contributor belongs. The third level 
is that which produces those prized ad- 
ditions to the culture which a relatively 
few individuals are privileged to make. 

Instances may be cited of individuals 
who have achieved great creativity in 
unpromising situations, It is generally 
agreed, however, that the emotional 
and physical environments are impor- 
tant to the development of a creative 
personality. So far as the classroom is 
concerned, permissive attitudes, demo- 
cratic procedures, a sense of security, 
freedom from fears and tensions, and 
flexible ways of working all contribute 
to the encouragement of creativity. For 
educational administration, also, these 
same factors produce the good climate 
in which the creativity of teachers, 
supervisors, non-certificated personnel, 
and every kind of specialized worker 
may grow. 


Developing Creative Personality 


Any encouragement of creativity 
must be based upon (a) recognition of 
individual differences and plans to meet 
the needs of every individual; (b) un- 
derstanding of each person and appre- 
ciation of his worth; (c) acceptance of 
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Teachers may encourage creativeness by strengthening 
pupils’ awareness of their own abilities. 


the outcomes of the creative process 
without measuring these on a competi- 
tive basis. 

Teachers may encourage creativeness 
by strengthening pupils’ awareness of 
their own abilities; watching for signs 
of readiness to be creative; following 
the children’s interests rather than im- 
posing the standards of adults; foster- 
ing exploration and experimentation; 
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using teacher-pupil planning as a way 
of aiding growth; teaching the tech- 
niques of problem-solving, critical 
thinking and evaluation; assisting with 
the tool skills which are necessary to 
many forms of creativity; maintaining 
emphasis on intrinsic rather than ex- 
trinsic rewards; interpreting the pro- 
gram to parents so that school and 
home may work in harmony. 
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Administrators and supervisors may 
help teachers to encourage creativity 
by establishing curriculum programs 
and classroom schedules _ sufficiently 
flexible to afford time for creativity; 
keeping classes sufficiently small so that 
the teacher may know the pupils as in- 
dividuals; supplying a variety of stimu- 
lating experiences and materials; main- 
taining close contact with the com- 
munity for two purposes—utilization 
of neighborhood resources to enrich the 
program, and development of helpful 
home and community attitudes con- 
cerning what the schools are trying to 
accomplish. 

Administrators and supervisors need 
to use, in working with teachers, the 
same permissive techniques that teach- 
ers have found effective in working with 
boys and girls. Areas of mutual agree- 
ment should form the basis for work- 
ing together, and minority points of 
view should be recognized as having 
their place. Sensitivity to the personal 
as well as the professional needs of 
teachers is important. Ways of recog- 
nizing teacher creativity should be pro- 
vided. 

Creativity of teachers may be encour- 
aged by developing policy committees 
in each school; setting up teacher coun- 
the administrative 
teacher-led study 


cils to work with 
staff; establishing 
groups; offering curriculum materials 
on a selective rather than on a di- 
rective basis; fostering development of 
a rich personal background on the part 
of teachers; providing varied oppor- 
tunities for sharing experiences; en- 
couraging  self-appraisal by teachers; 
and finding out-of-school opportuni- 
ties for teachers to utilize their special 
abilities. 
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Creative Personality in Society 


In a democracy, it is important that 
the creative individual should possess 
the attitudes, the knowledge and the 
skills which will cause him to function 
effectively in groups. He needs a posi- 
tive philosophy concerning his own 
function as a contributor to the welfare 
and happiness of others, lest his creativ- 
ity turn to negative ends. He needs ex- 
periences which will increase his eff- 
ciency as a participant in his family, his 
peer group, the school, the community, 
occupational and avocational organiza- 
tions, the nation and the world. He 
should know how to ally himself with 
a group goal without losing his identity 
as a person. He should gain from group 
experiences a sensitivity which will 
strengthen his relationships with others. 


The Creative Individual: His Family 
and Community 


If the creative individual is to ex- 
press himself freely in his environment, 
there must be a common program based 
on mutual understanding by the home, 
the school and the community. A strong 
three-way program will grow out of es- 
tablishing parent-teacher conferences as 
a means of reporting pupil progress; 
bringing parents into the classroom as 
observers or as resource people; estab- 
lishing workshops wherein parents, 
teachers and children participate; en- 
couraging teachers to make home visits 
so that they will understand their 
pupils’ background; providing oppor- 
tunities for children to bring out-of- 
school interests into the school pro- 
gram; developing work experiences in 
the community for older students as a 
part of their vocational training; mak- 
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ing field trips to places of interest in 
the community as pre-service and in- 
service training; making a survey of 
community or school needs as a basis 
for the curriculum; giving children a 
chance to with community 
groups; and giving teachers time for 
worthy community 


work 


participation in 
activities. 


Approach to National and 
International Problems 


Since national and_ international 
problems are fundamentally a matter 
of human relations, the principles al- 
ready established concerning the indi- 
vidual and the group apply here. From 
kindergarten through the college years, 
the developing individual needs to see 
himself as a friendly, cooperating per- 
son in a constantly expanding environ- 
ment. With this concept of himself and 
his relationship to others, he will be 
successively a good member of a family, 
a neighborhood, a community, a state, 
a nation and the world. 

Experiences leading to the following 
understandings need to be established: 
(a) people of all races, nations and be- 
liefs have common needs and are alike 
in many ways; (b) the differences among 
people have come about because of 
various environments and pressures— 
frequently these differences are desira- 
ble; (c) groups and peoples all have 


their unique contributions to make to 
the world’s culture; (d) people are in- 
ter-dependent and have a responsibility 
to work for the common welfare; (e) 
progress is slow, but it is actually being 
made. ; 

Each individual may contribute to 
this progress by recognizing the limi- 
tations in his own attitudes, by doing 
his best to minimize them and by par- 
ticipating in whatever activities for 
national and international improve- 
ment may be available to him. 


Teamwork for Progress 


If the growth thus outlined is to be 
achieved, many things remain to be 
done. ‘Teacher-training institutions, 
county staffs, the state office and local 
educators need to work together to- 
ward the following goals: (a) to free 
themselves from their own limitations 
so that they may furnish more genuine 
leadership for creative teachers; (b) to 
strive toward conditions in the teach- 
ing profession which will attract per- 
sons who have great potentialities for 
leadership in the classrooms; (c) to give 
practical assistance at the teacher-train- 
ing, pre-service and in-service levels 
with attitudes, methods, and materials 
to implement a genuinely creative pro- 
gram; (d) to foster research which will 
fill the tremendous gaps in present 
knowledge and practice. 
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A Big Job for a New School 


GERTRUDE H. FITZWATER 


Many children and adults are today living in “beehive” housing devel- 
opments. Gertrude H. Fitzwater, of Silver Spring, Maryland, discusses 


the special problerns and opportunities which face persons residing in 


these apartment communities. 


IT’S 8:45 A.M. and the last of the four 
Pinehurst school busses has just stopped 
across the street. Six-year-old Jeannie 
from the apartment above us is climb- 
ing aboard. With her usual hurried 
goodbye she just rushed out the door 
and raced for her last chance. 

It’s mid-June and the last week of 
school. No more busses to catch until 
September—and then only until Feb- 
ruary. By that time Pinehurst will have 
its own elementary school. 

Two years ago there were no boys 
and girls in Pinehurst. For where Pine- 
burst now stands there were only woods 
—woods that were destroyed in order 
to construct living quarters for housing 
a rapidly growing population spilling 
beyond the borders of a large metro- 
politan center. Today that spot is a 
community of 850 two- and three-bed- 
room family units located in approxi- 
mately eighty buildings. Family units, 
yes, and young children in abundance, 
but no stores, no churches, no commu- 
nity center, no school—and none within 
walking distance. 

Although Pinehurst lacks organized 
community activities and institutions, 
there is abundant evidence of good and 
prosperous family living. An army of 
domestic help invades the development 
every morning and departs every eve- 
ning. Trucks representing a variety of 
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domestic services swarm into the de- 
velopment daily. Shiny new automo- 
biles line the streets. Television sets are 
common and attractive well-furnished 
apartments are the rule. 


Jeannie Likes Pinehurst 


Jeannie likes living in Pinehurst. She, 
like other Pinehurst children, has many 
friends and playmates. For families at 
Pinehurst number two and three and 
four children. Jeannie can’t step out- 
doors without finding her choice of one 
or several playmates. She does enjoy 
her playtime with them—so much so 
that often she doesn’t want to leave 
them, even for a picnic or a trip to 
town. That’s true in spite of the quar- 
reling that so often goes on—here and 
in other parts of the development. 
After all, there are bound to be con- 
flicts when so many children are con- 
stantly together in a situation that lim- 
its their play activities. 

Children of different ages need to 
learn how to play together. Three-year- 
old Patty, who six months ago was Jean- 
nie’s only playmate, is gradually learn- 
ing to give and take. The six- and 
seven-year-olds, in their way, are help- 
ing Patty to “belong.” 

They’re helping Larry, too. Larry is 
new to the development and, conse- 
quently, is finding his place in a new 
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play group. It hasn’t always been easy. 


Any new youngster has to prove him- 
self and at times it has been convenient 
to blame Larry for a quarrel or a mis- 
hap. However, a new playmate is usu- 
ally welcome and Larry is no exception. 

Jeannie and her mother hope that 
Larry and the other new neighbors will 
stay for at least a year—long enough 
for Jeannie to have the same friends 
for more than a few months at a time. 
But chances aren’t too good. Moving 
are daily call- 





vans—empty or loaded 
ers at Pinehurst and friendships are 
seldom permanent. 

Playing together also means learning 
to share possessions—wagons, bicycles, 
dolls, doll buggies. It’s not always easy 
to live so close together and to do with- 
out toys like those other youngsters 
have. One bicycle and three six-year- 
olds presents its complications, particu- 
larly when doors are only a stone’s 
throw apart and the sidewalk and front 
yard belong to all. Quarreling is inevi- 
table, but sharing also gets a good 
workout. 

Responsibility and care of belong- 
ings are learned early. In a yard that 
belongs to everyone playthings go in- 
doors when not in use. Jeannie and her 
friends must depend on adults to bring 
the bicycles and wagons down the stairs 
and outdoors. 

Jeannie’s flower bed is flourishing 
this year. Last year the nasturtiums 
which she proudly planted did get their 
heads up above the ground only to have 
the power mower come along and 
quickly snip them off. But this year 
the zinnias are faring better. The bed is 
marked off with stones and stakes and 
string and the mower has passed it by. 
Neither are there dogs to dig up the 
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flowers. Pets—dogs, cats, rabbits, a pony 
—don’t exist for Pinehurst youngsters. 
For pets and beehive apartments just 
don’t go together. 


Carriages and Strollers 

Larry’s six-month-old sister Cynthia 
is one of Pinehurst’s baby-carriage bri- 
gade. Here carriages and strollers 
abound. On fair days the sidewalks 
literally swarm with young children out 
for an airing, via stroller or carriage. 
Even on cold and wintry days many of 
them venture forth. 

Jeannie and her friends often join 
the carriages and strollers as “pushers.” 
Year-old Peter down the way has 
learned to look forward to their coming. 
For Peter, an only child, their visits and 
his airing with them are highlights of 
the day. In Pinehurst children early 
learn to know and enjoy each other. 

Rivaling the babies for the sidewalks 
are the toddlers. For them life is not so 
simple. Nor is it for their mothers. Six- 
month-old Cynthia can kick merrily 
away in her carriage while mother 
glances out the window occasionally to 
see that Cynthia is still happy. Peter’s 
mother asks Jeannie and Cathy to stay 
close by so that she can see them. But 
when two-year-old Peggy takes to the 
air Mother is right there. For the busy 
street is just outside the door, and the 
streets of Pinehurst are not for play. 

Peggy and her mother spend a good 
deal of time at the nearest playground 
where she is learning to play with other 
youngsters. She handles herself amaz- 
ingly well in the swings and on the 
bars. Each evening, immediately after 
supper, Peggy has her final trip to the 
playground. This last one is always 
with father and that’s a special treat. 
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Kite-Flying and Coasting 


While Pinehurst with its scattered 
playgrounds and frequent wide grassy 
plots is ideal for young children, it 
offers no such facilities for older boys 
and girls and teen-agers. There is kite- 
flying in the spring and coasting on the 
hills during the infrequent winter 
snows. However, baseball playing is 
prohibited because buildings are too 
close together. 

With no play space or recreation 
center no wonder the older youngsters 
become a nuisance to others and a 
problem to themselves. An alternative 
to doing nothing is to get out bicycles, 
roller skates, and wagons and join the 
babies and toddlers and their mothers 
on the sidewalk. Here they can be a 
menace to life and limb, for frequently 
they come whizzing by at unpredictable 
speeds. At other times, they take over 
the swings on one playground or con- 
vert another into a roller skating rink. 

During the school year eleven-year- 
old Joan manages the safety patrol. 
For the full year she and her assistants 
have helped the little ones on and off 
busses and watched the streets as they 
crossed. Joan and her friends are also 
girl scouts, and they are busy with scout 
activities at least one evening a week. 
But it’s the long summer that presents 
the real problem. Joan and Tom are 
two of the lucky ones. They are off to 
camp for the summer. Other youngsters 
visit relatives and go off on family va- 
cations. But many stay at Pinehurst and 
look in vain for the kind of recreational 
activities they need. 

For the teen-agers, too, there’s the 
problem of what to do now that the 
long summer stretches ahead. Many of 
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them will work. Bus lines to town are 
fast and direct and the bus stops at 
several spots within the development. 
It’s too bad, though, to have to travel 
away for all fun and recreation. And 
that is the case at Pinehurst at present. 


Pinehurst Is a Friendly Place 


Where there are children there are 
mothers, and mothers abound at Pine- 
hurst. A large number are new to the 
metropolitan area and have few friends 
in the immediate or neighboring com- 
munity. Their children attend schools 
several miles distant from the develop- 
ment, too far away to know the school 
and its teachers as well as they would 
like. But Pinehurst is a friendly place 
and soon they have learned to know 
their neighbors and often make a few 
close friends. There is chatting in the 
laundries, at the mobile market, while 
taking the youngsters out for their daily 
airing, and over an occasional cup of 
coffee. Husbands organize car pools and 
there are some cars available for joint 
trips to town. Sharing the baby sitting 
task and reliable sitters allow an occa- 
sional day away from home. 

The opportunities for strengthening 
community life through activities for 
mothers are, however, still largely un- 
developed. Women’s service groups do 
not exist in Pinehurst. A focal point 
around which such groups might be 
organized and available meeting space 
might easily provide the needed stimu- 
lus. A community betterment group, 
organized early in the development’s 
history is inactive, largely because of 
inadequate means of communication 
and lack of space for meetings. 

The new school is eagerly anticipated 
by the many mothers of small children 
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in Pinehurst. The possibility of devel- 
oping interests and utilizing leadership 
potential among Pinehurst mothers is 
real and exciting. Through the school 
and its mothers Pinehurst can become 
a real community. 

It is on Saturdays and Sundays that 
fathers are in evidence at Pinehurst— 
washing and polishing their cars, out 
with the toddlers or the babies in their 
carriages and strollers, helping with the 
family shopping, teaching a six-year-old 
the intricacies of bicycle riding. Dur- 
ing the snowy winter days the hills are 
a mass of children and fathers and sleds. 
In the spring they’re filled with fathers 
and children and kites. It’s difficult to 
say who have the best time, youngsters 
or fathers. Fathers are business and pro- 
fessional men who commute to the city 
five days a week. For them weekends 
are for families and homes and play 
with their children. In terms of inter- 
ests, enthusiasms, and unchanneled 
community leadership potentialities, 
the opening of the new school is eagerly 
awaited for what it can make possible 
in building good community living. 


A Real Job To Do 


This new school has a real job to do. 
When it is located right in the develop- 
ment and teachers see the environment 
in which boys and girls and their fami- 
lies live it can really begin to meet 
local needs. Of course, it will serve the 
school-age children. But what about 
other members of the community? Will 
the school be open evenings and sum- 
mers? Will its teachers and officials see 
the job to be done and set the wheels in 
motion for doing it? Will the school 


program meet the peculiar needs of 
Pinehurst’s children and adults? 


e How about a curriculum tailored 
to meet the needs of Pinehurst’s 
children? Why not let them have the 
experience of planting a school gar- 
den, or of keeping school pets? 

e How about a nursery school? Ad- 
mittedly not all preschool children 
could be Pinehurst 
abounds with children. Teachers for 
the school? Mothers, many of them 
well educated and eager to partici- 
pate, can be found in every building. 
e How about an active P.T.A. and 


served—for 


mothers’ group? Mothers need only 
encouragement and opportunity to 
get them started on a round of civic 
and cultural activities. 

e How about utilizing the potential 
in the fathers’ group—leadership in 
discussion groups, in making needed 
school and playground equipment, in 
recreational programs? 

e How about providing room for the 
many types of activities that make 
up good community life? Lights 
burning late every night tell the story 
of a school really serving its com- 
munity. 

e How about a summer recreation 
program—for the eight- to twelve- 
year-olds, for the teen-agers? How 
about utilizing teen-age leadership in 
working with younger children? 


The parents of Pinehurst are certain 
they know what the answers to these 
questions should be. They have high 
hopes that the school people will give 
them full opportunity to help translate 
these answers into reality. 
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A New Method in Family Life Education 


LOYD W. ROWLAND 


This article is about some new educational materials for high school 
seniors entitled, “Milestones to Marriage.” Authors of these pamphlets 
are Robert L. Sutherland, director of the Hogg Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Texas; Bernice Moore, also of the Hogg Foundation and co- 
author of “You and Your Family”; Loyd W. Rowland, director of the 
Louisiana Society for Mental Health and author of the “Pierre the 
Pelican” series; and Henry Bowman, of Stephens College and author of 


“Marriage for Moderns.” 


DURING the past few weeks the de- 
mocracies have been using small bal- 
loons to carry bundles of printed matter 
behind the Iron Curtain into Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland—an _ ingenious 
method for overcoming a difficult ob- 
stacle. 

There are those who say that the cur- 
riculum of the American high school is 
almost as hard to get through as the 
Iron Curtain. Educators who want to 
introduce new and helpful materials 
into the curriculum have to use all the 





ingenuity they can command. 

Part of the difficulty is status, and 
status is partly historical. Those sub- 
jects which got there first are holding 
ground. The charge of “fads and frills” 
is thrown at new subjects which have 
been added more recently to the high 
school student’s bill of fare. It is within 
the memory of many now living that 
the sciences were considered an inno- 
vation, not having the same standing as 
Latin, mathematics and literature. 


Piercing the ‘Curriculum Curtain’ 


One such new area of instruction, 
for which there is almost universal rec- 
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ognition of need, is in the field of train- 
ing for marriage and family life. But it 
ig almost impossible to introduce a 
course of this type because of the cur- 
riculum curtain. Even where such 
courses are given, only a few persons 
elect to take them, either because of “re- 
quirements” or because the courses have 
a departmental connection such as, for 
example, with home economics. For 
such reasons most boys do not take 
the courses, and neither do many girls. 

To surmount these difficulties the 
Woman’s Foundation has recently pre- 
pared a new series of pamphlets en- 
titled Milestones to Marriage. The 
pamphlets are planned for distribution 
to all seniors within a given high 
school or a school system, quite with- 
out regard for any formal course in the 
curriculum. The pamphlets are de- 
signed to emphasize the following ideas: 


e The same qualities that make for 
success in ordinary human relation- 
ships make for success in marriage. 
A general improvement of person- 
ality will show results later in im- 
proved family life. 
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e The student’s present home is set- 
ting a pattern for his future home. 

e It is possible by thoughtful con- 
sideration to improve one’s choice of 
a marriage partner. Infatuation is 
recognizable and tricky. 

e The ideal marriage achieves the 
goal of partners who live and reach 
decisions together. 


The late John J. Raskob advanced 
the notion that the best ideas on mar- 
riage and family living might be taken 
from such courses in colleges and sec- 
ondary schools, printed in the form of 
attractive pamphlets, and placed di- 
rectly in the hands of high school 
seniors at school or sent to them at 
home by mail. 


Pamphlets Mailed to Students 


Most adults, particularly those in 
business and professional life, welcome 
the postman each day with mixed emo- 
tions. He brings them so much of good 
news and so much of bad that they are 
actually entitled to their feeling. Not so 
the high school senior. The postman 
brings him mostly good news, and he 
still reads his second class mail! In 
short, he is pleased to receive his mail. 
As educators, we should take advantage 
of this fact. There is no reason why in 
these days when people who sit in ad- 
joining offices write letters to each 
other, the school should not send edu- 
cational material to its students by 
mail. 
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Some educators, how- 
ever, will choose to dis- 
tribute the pamphlets 
directly in school by 
some method 
ient to their facilities. 

Once the materials 
are in the hands of the 
students there are likely 


conven.- 


to be requests for an 
opportunity to have 
discussions. These dis- 
cussion periods may be 
very appropriately held 
in senior home rooms, 
in club meetings, or 
sometimes in classes. 

But even if there is 
no discussion period, 
the pamphlets will still 
have value as personal 
reading for the student. 
It is important, there- 
have content 
which can be_ under- 
stood without discus- 
sion. This has been attempted in the 
preparation of the Milestones to Mar- 
riage materials. 


fore, to 





Need for Special Material 

There is a great shortage of trained 
teachers for the field of marriage and 
family life education. In fact, the prin- 
cipal is inclined to throw up his hands 
when somebody asks him for such a 
course. The persistent problem is the 
teacher. It is also difficult to find per- 
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sons with sufficient emotional balance 
to teach courses in marriage and family 
life. 

Once the late Caroline Zachry was 
discussing the difficulty of securing 
emotionally balanced persons for work 
in counseling, and made the famous 
remark, “Honestly, sometimes when I 
look out at my class of guidance train- 
ees I think I am looking into a psycho- 
pathic ward.” Hence, it becomes in- 
creasingly necessary to prepare ma- 
terials not dependent, initially at least, 
upon the services of a teacher who is 
trained to give courses in marriage and 
family life. However, it is hoped that 
so much interest will be generated in 
those schools in which all seniors re- 
ceive the Milestones to Marriage service 
that a demand for more extensive work 
in marriage and family life will grow 
and become insistent. It is quite pos- 
sible that by using this material, excel- 
lent judgments on the part of the stu- 
dent will be reached either with a 
teacher, through group discussions, or 
through independent study. 


Wider Use of Discussion 


In American life, and indeed in that 
of all countries where a democratic ap- 
proach is possible, the discussion tech- 
nique is finding increasing use. It edu- 
cates; it introduces new ideas; it pol- 
ishes off the edges of the radicals when 
they are forced to give the reason why. 
Furthermore, it gives adults an oppor- 
tunity to observe the incisive wisdom of 
students of the high school level. 

There is a need to build into our 
traditions the notion that it is proper 
and helpful for a young person, near- 
ing the completion of high school, to 
consider openly, along with his fellows, 
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what is involved in falling in love and 
in establishing a home. We need to 
take the subject out of the field of 
opaque infatuation, where discussion 
does not seem to be possible, to the 
area of translucent affection, where it 
is possible to talk about matters and 
reach sensible decisions. 

There is hardly a senior who is not 
deeply concerned about his own mar- 
ried future. He wants it to be success- 
ful, very successful. He wants to talk 
about these matters, especially if he 
feels it is the “thing to do” to talk 
about them. 

Boys and girls reaching their senior 
year in high school need to get each 
other’s point of view on marriage. The 
only close view they have had of mar- 
riage at work has been in their own 
homes, and we know that what they 
have seen is often not a very good ex- 
ample. Another potent source is the 
romanticized version of marriage which 
they pick up in the movies. This ver- 
sion is hardly typical and barely touches 
the day-to-day adjustments of living. 


One of Life’s Great Experiences 


The American boy is not clear as to 
the role of a husband. Indeed that role 
is changing rather considerably. Co- 
education in the high school has con- 
vinced the boy, if he is alert at all, that 
girls are his equal in every way men- 
tally. He may think of himself as going 
to “wear the pants” when he gets mar- 
ried, and be the “boss” in the home. 
Yet, he has the conflicting memory that 
the woman he marries is likely to be 
his intellectual equal. Nor does the wife 
like to take the subservient role in 
terms of decision-making. High school 
seniors should be given an opportunity 
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to sit down in groups and discuss 
frankly the role of husband and wife in 
marriage and come to approximate the 
democratic idea in marriage and home 
life as we are coming to view it in so 
many important areas of living. 

The topic of sex has not been in- 
cluded. The authors frankly feel that 
this series is intended for use as a basis of 
discussion, wherever feasible. It would 
not be possible to discuss a pamphlet on 
sex in most communities and at the 
grade level for which these materials are 
prepared. The authors do not deny the 
importance of sex in marriage, but 


they feel that other areas which have 
great significance for success in mar- 
riage can be explored with helpfulness | 
to youth. 

The modern school is trying more 
and more to get subject matter and 
method closer and closer to what we 
are pleased to call education for living. 
One of the greatest experiences of life 
is marriage and the adjustments that 
follow. Marriage and homes are here to 
stay. It is inconceivable that the better 
school of today, or that any school of 
tomorrow, should neglect this impor- 
tant area. 





Guidance Practices for Child Socialization 


AILEEN SCHOEPPE 


Implications of recent studies having to do with child socialization are 


developed in this article. Aileen Schoeppe is assistant professor of edu- 


cation, Roosevelt College of Chicago, Illinois. 


SOCIALIZATION is the lifelong proc- 
ess by which the human organism de- 
velops its primary drives and emotions 
into the socially controlled motiva- 
tions which are expected and rewarded 
by his society. ‘Thus “socialization” and 
“education,” in its broadest interpreta- 
tion, may be considered synonymous. 


‘Frameworks of Adjustment’ 


An individual’s adjustment thus be- 
comes the matter of integrating his own 
needs and purposes with those of his 
social world. This is sometimes difh- 
cult, particularly because the pattern 
he may be expected to learn, especially 
in modern intricate societies, is some- 
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‘times 


inconsistent. But, fortunately, 
“frameworks of adjustment” (12) set 
limits to the possibilities of adjustment. 

The first of these frameworks—the 
consistent and repeated patterning of 
beliefs, values, sanctions, expectancies 
and pressures characteristic of the social 
group in which he grows and develops 
—limits the range of possible behavior 
and clarifies the direction of proper 
social adjustment for a given individ- 
ual. Early in the individual’s life there 
is the organization and development of 
the “self,” which sets a second frame- 
work. The third delimiting framework 
is the knowledge that most of an indi- 
vidual’s adjustments are to tasks com- 
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mon to all members of his social group. 
‘Thus, each of these frameworks, while 
permitting great individuality, tends 
toward consistency and stability for all 
members of a social group. 

The recent book, Fostering Mental 
Health in Our Schools, poses the funda- 
mental question in studying the long- 
range developmental process of the 
individual: “What kind of experiences 
does each child need to have, as a 
thinking-feeling-doing person to take 
his next step in growing up in a demo- 
cratic society?” (11, p. 88). Findings of 
a recent empirical study offer some in- 
formation about principles and_proc- 
esses involved in socialization which 
have definite implications for socializ- 
ing agencies in our society. This study 
of the achievement of fifteen sixteen- 
year-old boys and fifteen sixteen-year- 
old girls in a Midwestern American 
community on five adolescent develop- 
mental tasks! and some factors which 
were responsible for the present level 
of achievement will be reported (8, 9, 
10) and will not be described here. But 
this paper will discuss some implica- 
tions of these findings for socializing 
agencies in our culture. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


First, there are some implications for 
the individual himself—some that re- 
late to the second framework of adjust- 
ment, the “self.”” The “normal” adoles- 
cent must recognize the importance to 


1 These developmental tasks were: (a) Learn- 
ing an appropriate inner and outer sex role; 
(b) Achieving inner and outer emotional inde- 
pendence of parents and other adults; (c) De- 
veloping conscience, morals, and a set of values; 
(d) Getting along with age-mates; (e) Develop- 
ing intellectual skills. 
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himself of establishing good relations 
with his peers. Not only must he be 
cognizant of this, but he must know 
how he can best make himself accept- 
able to his age-mates. He also needs to 
understand his cultural milieu and its 
demands upon him. In short, he him- 
self needs to know the developmental 
tasks he is striving to achieve during 
this period. 

Further, he needs to understand him- 
self as a living organism, to accept his 
impulses and to learn to channel them 
for his and society’s mutual benefit. 
Human relations, psychology, person- 
ality, or such “courses” by any other 
name will help him to do this. These 
must not be didactic, but so organized 
as to help him acquire greater self- 
understanding. With this greater un- 
derstanding, it is hoped he will not be 
defensive in seeking help on problems 
that unduly disturb him and hinder his 
efficiency. ‘Teaching of this type may 
lessen the need for therapy. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE SCHOOL 


The adolescent can hope to look 
both to his parents and teachers for 
instruction in self-understanding. To 
offer it in formal courses and by pre- 
cept is a major function of the school. 
This of course means that every teacher 
is a guidance worker and considers his 
primary job to be teaching individuals. 
The teacher must understand human 
development, be aware of the develop- 
mental tasks upon which the youth is 
working at a particular time, and in- 
genious enough to devise situations to 
aid him. Briefly, the school should have 
as a foremost objective the emotional 
conditioning of the child and should 
promote this greater self-understanding 
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both by formal instruction and by func- 
tional activities. It is so very desirable 
that educative practices promote the 
development of insights into one’s own 
behavior and that of others because 
these appear so important in the total 
socialization process. 


Attention to Developmental Changes 


The school needs to give increased 
attention to harmonizing its organiza- 
tion and curriculum to developmental 
changes. Certainly these sixteen-year- 
old boys studied were less mature than 
the girls of the same age. Grade place- 
ment by maturational rather than 
chronological levels may seem desira- 
ble. Greater awareness of changes, par- 
ticularly psychological ones, occurring 
during the latency period should be 
heeded in the school program and more 
provision made during this period for 
orientation to adolescence. 

Another finding with major implica- 
tions for the school is the great differ- 
ences in factors significant for boys and 
girls to achieve on the developmental 
tasks of adolescence. Different socializa- 
tion patterns for the sexes suggest the 
desirability of greater differentiation in 
educative practices and experiences for 
them. There is at present a growing 
body of thought from well-informed 
persons stressing the desirability of 
greater differentiation; this recent find- 
ing further fortifies their conviction. 

All findings suggest the need for 
greater freedom and opportunity for 
expression by adolescents in the sec- 
ondary school. The school needs to 
give them greater responsibility in de- 
termining the school’s code and in edu- 
cating their peers to accept it ration- 
ally. It needs to provide positive out- 
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lets for emotional expression: the cre- 
ative arts and literature courses can 
do this; extracurricular activities also 
serve this end; group work rather than 
teacher-dominated classes likewise does. 
School therapy groups, while only re- 
cently being initiated and experimented 
with, have proved very promising and 
should be increased; it should be noted 
that these have generally seemed to 
date more effective than attempts to 
structure situations to incorporate iso- 
lates, but the research evidence is 
scanty. 

The findings also repeat the question 
of the validity of the values the school 
rewards. For example, a highly social- 
ized lad and his friend schemed delib- 
erately to quit working because to 
achieve meant they would be “re- 
warded” by having to make a speech! 
But how much some recognition can 
mean to others is shown by a poorly 
socialized girl’s thrill over making 
candy in a teacher’s apartment. Again, 
a neurotically compensating girl did 
what the school expected of her, but 
feared to talk over her personal prob- 
lems with her teachers. 


Conformity to Adult Code 


All this adds up to the primary em- 
phasis in our contemporary schools on 
conformity to adult values and an adult 
code, which in the school has rewarded 
intellectual achievement almost ex- 
clusively. he school must place em- 
phasis on the importance of the indi- 
vidual and his motivations, not on 
teaching directly for rewards the teacher 
may deem important. There should be 
greater freedom for adolescent groups 
to develop values and school codes by 
rational group processes and less im- 
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position of adult values on them. In all 
areas and activities the secondary school 
must provide maximum opportunity 
for peer group interaction and _ less 
adult-dominated activity. 

Inasmuch as intellectual achievement 
may be used as a compensatory defense 
promoting neuroticism and stifling de- 
sirable personality development, the 
school should study the ends to which 
a particular student is using this 
achievement. Feelings of inadequacy in 
meeting socialization pressures often 
produce undesirable patterns of com- 
pensation. Compensation on the devel- 
opmental tasks appears for the most 
part and for most people a temporary 
mechanism of adjustment to alleviate 
differences in maturation. 
However, the problems of compensators 
are well worthy of study, both in order 
that more may be known about them 
and more efficient ways of guiding them 
determined; this information will aid 
both the educator and the therapist. 

Since identification is such an impor- 
in child socialization 


physical 


tant mechanism 
and since it presents especially grave 
problems for the boy, it is highly de- 
sirable that there be more male teachers 
in our schools, particularly in the mid- 
dle and upper grades, so they may serve 
as effective role models for the male 
youth during this period when he is 
learning his appropriate adult sex role. 

The findings also have an implica- 
tion for teacher-training. Emphasis 
must be placed on the importance of 
the individual and his motivations, not 
on teaching directly for rewards the 
teacher may consider important. The 
prospective teacher must understand 
himself and his motivations, so he can 
view his own interaction with students 
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and others more objectively. A few 
teacher-training institutions are work- 
ing to reorganize their programs so 
prospective teachers are oriented to 
this approach. Numerous others sub- 
scribe to it, but do little to make their 
stated objectives the reality. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE HOME 


The development and adjustment 
hypotheses imply the cruciality of opti- 
mum early child-rearing practices, Par- 
ents must understand the develop- 
mental tasks the child may be working 
on at a particular age period and the 
conditions which tend to facilitate the 
achievement of the tasks, then seek to 
structure such conditions and allow the 
child to set his own pace on the tasks. 
It is urgent that parents realize the 
necessity for an affectionate, accepting, 
mutually respecting home atmosphere 
in order to promote positive covert feel- 
ings, minimize guilt feelings, encourage 
emotional maturing, and permit devel- 
opment of a wholesome self-concept. 

At each developmental stage, but 
especially during those of great changes, 
parents should appreciate and evaluate 
the merits of the compensatory devices 
the child may be using. At each stage 
of development, but particularly at ad- 
olescence, are compensations being posi- 
tively or neurotically used? Earlier 
orientation of adolescents to the devel- 
opments and readjustments of this 
period should be made by the home 
as well as by the school. In fact, the 
development hypothesis suggests the 
real importance of orienting toward 
each new developmental period. 

The importance of therapy for mal- 
adjusted parents is shown by the case- 
studies made as a part of the empirical 
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study cited. Parent education classes are 
oriented toward a mental approach; 
parent psychotherapy toward an emo- 
tional one. As Symonds has said, “A 
purely instructional approach is not 
effective with parents who have prob- 
lem.” (7, p. 142), 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIETY 


The results of the study imply that 
society should weigh sex differences in 
socialization practices and determine 
which practices may promote desired 
societal codes and an individual’s ad- 
justment in society, and which may de- 
ter these. It needs to understand the 
differences in the sex roles, the unique 
problems of each sex in adjusting to 
the cultural demands put upon it, and 
the effects of these on family life. Is it 
failure to accept their respective sex 
roles that contributes to the constantly 
mounting divorce rate? Following are 
three of the more specific implications 
in this respect: 


e The mores that cause conflict in 
inner and outer sex roles, particu- 
larly of girls, and results emanating 
from these should be appraised. 

e The different techniques used by 
the sexes to achieve emotional inde- 
pendence and ramifications of these 
should be evaluated. 

e The merit of the widely divergent 
bases of morality for the sexes should 
be considered. 


Several community institutions may 
well review their status, both their 
function and their success, in adolescent 
socialization. ‘The community needs to 
understand its adolescent society and 
subgroups of it and utilize these forces. 
It needs also to be cognizant of the 
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positive and negative effects of com- 
munity pressures, attitudes and values 
upon its families and upon its adoles- 
cent societies. It is encouraging that 
forward-looking communities are be- 
coming aware of their obligations to as- 
sist positively in the socialization of 
their children. The reports from the 
recent Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth (3) 
leave little doubt of this, and descrip- 
tions of programs such as those in 
Texas reported in Family, Community, 
and Mental Health (6) substantiate it. 
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Children’s International Summer Villages 
ra 


DORIS TWITCHELL-ALLEN? 


In the face-to-face relationships of camp life, children from many lands 
gain the concept that all countries are parts of one world. Doris 


Twitchell-Allen is associate professor of clinical psychology, University 


of Cincinnati. 


THE STORY of the Children’s Inter- 
national Summer Villages, Inc., will, I 
believe, cause you as school people to 
Share with me an awareness of the 
discrepancy between the potentialities 
of young children for friendly social 
relations and the reality of suspicions 
and hostilities of adult behavior as re- 
ported in the daily papers. 

What is the usual outlook of our chil- 
dren toward people of other nations? 
Do they not think of them merely as 
“foreigners”? Even learning facts that 
we teach about other peoples in our 
current social science classes does not 
seem barriers that 
make the children of our country look 


to eliminate the 


1 Doris Twitchell-Allen is associate professor 
of clinical psychology in the Graduate School 
of the University of Cincinnati; chief psy- 
chologist, Longview State Hospital; consulting 
psychologist, Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; founder and general chairman of Chil- 
dren’s International Summer Villages, Inc. 
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upon other peoples as “different” and 
“separated” from us. 

It was to break down these barriers 
and to have not only our children but 
all children perceive their countries as 
sub-parts of one world that Children’s 
International Summer Villages, Inc., 
(CISV) was founded. Developmental 
psychology indicated that if a plan were 
to be effective, it should include face-to- 
face contacts at early ages. A program 
providing for a series of Children’s 
Villages was conceived. A research plan 
was organized under a National Ad- 
visory Committee.’ 


2 Members of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee were: Robert C. Angell, University of 
Michigan; Eugene Hartley, College of the City 
of New York; Arno Huth, New School for So- 
cial Research; Otto Klineberg, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Robert Leeper, University of Oregon; 
Ronald Lippitt, University of Michigan; Mar- 
garet Mead, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory; J. L. Moreno, Sociometric Institute, New 
York. 
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The First Village was held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, last June. Austria, Den- 
mark, England, France, Germany, Mex- 
ico, Norway, Sweden and the United 
States participated. 


Cincinnati Sponsors First Village 
Fifty-five eleven-year-old children and 
seventeen adults constituting delega- 
tions from one city from each of nine 
countries and representing seven lan- 
guages met at a camp site on the out- 
skirts of Cincinnati. For one month 
six children from each of the nine 
countries lived together happily, fol- 
lowing a camp program of arts and 
crafts, sports, swimming, daily chores, 
council meetings, evening entertain- 
ments and other activities. Citizens of 
Cincinnati through voluntary contri- 





butions raised $40,000 to support this 
First Children’s Village organized by 
CISV. This was the first of a series of 
such Villages, one or more of which 
will be held every year in different 
cities around the world. 

CISV is a non-profit organization in- 
corporated in the State of Ohio in 
March 1950. Its purpose is to promote 
international understanding among 
children around the world, who are 
young enough to be deeply influenced, 
and to conduct research for assessing 
results and techniques. The program is 
based on the following theses: 


e International understanding has to 
be learned. It involves insight into the 
dynamics of different peoples as re- 
lated to other peoples, and to their 
common membership in one world. 





“ 


Courtesy, Louisville Courier 


Language is no barrier. Few words of instruction are needed when there is an 
interest—something to do and someone to show you how. 
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e Preadolescents are more educable 
than older persons in whom prejudices 
are more firmly set; hence special pro- 
grams should be established for these 
early ages. 

e Face to face contacts are the most 
potent approach to the learning of so- 
cial relations. 

e In work with children, representa- 
tives of the home and school should 
also be reached inasmuch as these two 
institutions significantly determine the 
milieu in which children grow up. 

e A science of human relations in in- 
ternational situations needs to be built 
up. A research program should consti- 
tute an intrinsic part of the CISV plan. 


Research Is Integral Part of Plan 


As will be seen from these proposi- 
tions this movement differs from inter- 
national scout work, Experiment in 
International Living, and other such 
projects, by setting up research as an 
integral part of the plan, by including 
an adult program along with the child 
program, and by reaching younger chil- 
dren. Characteristically CISV activities 
are non-competitive and are not organ- 
ized on national lines. Delegations meet 
not to present skills of one national 
group in competition with those of 
other groups, but for a common pur- 
pose of demonstrating that children 
from whatever nations can live happily 
together regardless of differences of lan- 
guage, manners, value systems and other 
aspects of culture. 

Children are selected as delegates on 
the basis of their own stability, the deep 
roots of their background, and the re- 
spect they have already achieved in 
their communities. They are chosen as 
outstanding in potentialities for in- 
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fluence now as children, and in the 
future as adults. 


A Five-FoLtp PROGRAM 


Upon the five basic propositions, a 
five-fold program was organized: the 
children’s camp; the adult institute; 
the pre- and the post-camp program; 
and the research studies. 

The Children’s Camp was set up like 
any well organized children’s summer 
camp. It included a variety of creative 
and sports activities. The Adult Insti- 
tute ran concomitantly and set as its 
task an analysis of the significance of 
such camps and of techniques for or- 
ganizing others around the world. The 
pre-camp program aimed to interest 
not only the six children from one city 
of each country but hundreds of chil- 
dren. For example, the exchange of arts 
and crafts between the school children 
of Cincinnati and those of schools of 
the participating cities of other coun- 
tries brought direct relationships be- 
tween children of several different 
countries before the camp opened. 

The post-camp program is directed 
toward sustaining the interest of the 
delegates and disseminating accounts 
of the camp experience to a wide group 
of children and adults in their own 
countries. Children give talks at school 
and on the radio; adults speak on the 
radio, and give personal reports to edu- 
cational and other groups, and write 
articles. Children have spontaneously 
contributed to this program through 
their self-initiated correspondence with 
other children. A month after the camp 
closed, a delegate from Cincinnati re- 
ported to a counsellor that she had re- 
ceived fifteen letters and one card from 
delegates in seven different countries. 
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An interesting feature has been the 
children’s spontaneous use of the CISV 
symbol. Several have added this after 
their signatures. Wide use of a symbol 
of world citizenship is a most impor- 
tant phase of educating for interna- 
tional understanding. An important 
part of the post-camp program is the 
quarterly publication of the CI/SV 
News, the first issue of which appeared 
in October. The editor-in-chief is Ingolf 
Stahl, a 12 year old boy from Stock- 
holm who was a delegate to the First 
Village. 


Research Program Is Unique 


The research program is a unique 
feature of the total plan of CISV. 
Though other programs of personnel 
exchange from one country to another 
at the adult and youth levels have been 
in operation for years, essentially no 
assessments of results have been made. 
Consequently no measures are available 
of the successes and failures of these 
many attempts interna- 
tional understanding. The new ap- 
proach of CISV emphasizes work at the 
child level and equally emphasizes a 
research program to determine indi- 
vidual and group dynamics in the inter- 
national situations which CISV sets up. 
Data were collected at the First Village 
in Cincinnati last June to measure 
changes in attitudes; interpersonal rela- 
tions among the children, such as 
choices of contacts, and feeling tone 
of these contacts; group structure into 
sub-groups; and ways in which the het- 
erogeneity of nine nationalities and 
seven languages grew into an organic 
whole. These data are under analysis 
at the present time, and detailed results 
will be forthcoming within a year. At 
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present some basic general statements 
can be made: 


Wuat Dip WE LEARN? 


e First of all we learned that eleven- 
year-old children, boys and girls in 
equal number, can travel thousands of 
miles from their homes, remain away 
as long as four weeks, and live happily 
in one camp with as many as nine dif- 
ferent nationalities and seven lan- 
guages. This was possible even though 
only about a third of the children had 
a language in common (the United 
States delegation, the English and about 
seven other children could speak Eng- 
lish; the three Scandinavian delegations 
another’s lan- 


could understand one 


guages fairly well). 


e We learned how much easier it was 
for children than for adults to make 
friends quickly. Members of the Adult 
Institute constituted something of an 
informal experimental control group 
with which to compare the behavior of 
the children. 

It was reported by one of the adult 
delegates how in London when the bus 
was announced bringing four delega- 
tions from the Continent, the English 
children rushed to greet the new arri- 
vals. “There was a surging of the two 
groups toward one another without 
any thought of nationalities; they were 
just children.” 

It was otherwise with the adults. One 
Danish delegate said: “When I learned 
in April that I had been chosen as a 
delegate I began to work on myself to 
be ready to meet the Germans; I had 
not met one since the War and did not 
know how I would behave.” A Nor- 
wegian adult delegate explained: “I 
want to be friends with all. But at first 
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I cannot. My mind can, yes, but my 
heart remembers my horrible experi- 
ences in a concentration camp.” These 
obstacles were overcome by the adults 
by the end of the month. Tensions were 
handled, not in a “polite,” superficial 
way but by frank, sometimes painful, 
discussions and by other shared activi- 
ties in search for emotional under- 
standing. In contrast, the children char- 
acteristically tumbled into activities 
with a verve, accepting companionship 
with essentially no attention to differ- 
ences of nationality. Adults were aware 
of and somewhat hampered by differ- 
ences in manner of eating. It seemed 
important to discuss these differences 
and understand them before proceed- 
ing with committee work to plan for 
future Villages. With the children, no 
evidence of awareness of these overt 
cultural differences was noted. The 
children just ate together with com- 
mon enjoyment. 


e Children of this age can make close 
friendships without a common lan- 
guage. They can learn skills in crafts, 
sports and swimming from counsellors 
who speak only one language (English). 
They can transact business in council 
meetings even in seven languages, wait- 
ing for one remark to be translated six 
times before a reply is given. In singing, 
the whole camp went through printed 
folk songs of the nine nations, chang- 
ing from one language to another with- 
out hesitation,—from French to Span- 
ish, to English, to German, to Danish, 


and so on. As one boy said, “I discov- 
ered that we think alike even though 
we speak differently.” 

Within two days of arrival, the chil- 
dren were exchanging coins and other 
objects, even in the absence of a com- 
mon language. Sometimes one of their 
group would translate. Often gestures 
were used. In any case children did not 
run to the two counsellors who could 
speak several languages for translation. 
Children usually handled communica- 
tion among themselves. 


e Food habits are not a stumbling 
block at this age. We admit that this 
finding was contrary to expectations. 
Whereas on the first three days the 
children ate cautiously, accepting small 
servings and smelling food before plac- 
ing it in their mouths, and whereas 
they did not all drink milk at first, by 
the fourth day they were all eating the 
usual diet of children in any United 
States camp group. Within the first 
week, the milk order was tripled. 


e Children of eleven can readily grasp 
the concept of one world. For example, 
when a discussion of future plans came 
up in a Children’s Council meeting, the 
children made such remarks as “Next 
year we should have all countries of the 
world” and “I will tell my friends and 
they will tell theirs until all around the 


world... .’ 

Plans are under way for similar Vil- 
lages which are to be held in Stock- 
holm, Paris, and in a United States 
city iN 1952. 
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Guidance in an Atmosphere of Crisis 


JOHN HANSON 


How can guidance promote emotional security in the extended crisis of 


the present time? John Hanson, College of Education, University of 


Illinois, Urbana, makes constructive proposals for meeting this need. 


YOUTH are again in this decade fac- 
ing a very confusing world. In many 
respects the extended crisis atmosphere 
is far more emotionally disrupting than 
were the fecent war years. 


Urgency of Crisis 


In our present situation not only do 
varying groups within the country 
look toward somewhat different ends, 
but there is basic disagreement upon 
the means of achieving ends quite 
ccmmonly accepted. Consequently we 
have the urgency of crisis without the 
cohesiveness of crisis. Until a more 
satisfactory equilibrium is built, it is 
likely we are going to fail in helping 
many students adjust satisfactorily to 
the world we have built for them. 

This is not to say, however, that we 
cannot focus our attention on those 
points which give most promise of suc- 
cess in helping students meet these 
problems. In order of ascending difh- 
culty, there are three such problems 
having first call upon our attention: 
(a) helping students plan for the mili- 
tary service which many face, (b) help- 
ing students master the insecurities 
arising from an uncertain immediate 
future, and (c) providing students with 
inner resources which will give them a 
basis for security in the entirely novel 
situations they will face in military 


service. 
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HELPING STUDENTS PLAN 
For ENTERING MILITARY SERVICE 


Our familiarity with vocational and 
educational guidance will probably give 
us most help in dealing with problems 
concerning entering military service. 
This is true despite insecurities raised 
by unclear draft regulations and lack 
of clear national and local policies. It 
is reasonably certain that most boys will 
face military service, that for most of 
them the time will be in the rather im- 
mediate future, and that once inducted 
their choices will be even more limited. 
In this situation an increasing number 
of our students face such u: certainties 
as: Should I leave school and enter 
military service immediately? Should I 
join the service after graduation and 
have some choice in my type of duty? 
Should I plan on further education 
before military service? Would it make 
any difference in the light of my inter- 
ests or my future plans which branch 
of service I enter? 

School techniques in dealing with these 
problems are similar to those used dur- 
ing more stable periods. With a back- 
log of experience, many schools have 
quickly tackled this congeries of prob- 
lems. Such a student handbook as the 
Hammond, Indiana, Armed Forces? or 
College? for High School Seniors repre- 
sents one kind of approach taken by 
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schools. Many schools have inaugu- 
rated accelerated programs of parent 
conferences in helping answer these 
problems. 

For the teacher and the counselor, 
moreover, the resources for providing 
accurate information are becoming in- 
creasingly abundant. Among the most 
familiar and useful of these have been 
such basic publications as the follow- 
ing: 

U.S. Navy Occupational Handbook, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, U. S. Navy 
Department, Washington 25, D. C., 
1950. 

Horchow, Reuben, Careers for Young 
Americans in the Army and After, Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, 
Washington 8, D. C., 1950. $3.25. 

A Guide to Educational and Voca- 
tional Training in the Armed Services, 
Federation Employment Service, 67 
West 47th St., New York 19, New York, 
1951, 13 Pp. 15¢. 

Freedom to Serve, Report by the 
President’s Committee on Equality of 
Treatment and Opportunity in the 
Armed Forces, U. S. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 1950. 
25¢. 

A wide variety of informational re- 
sources may be located through use of 
such selective bibliographies as High 
School Youth and Military Service (In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
February 1951, free). Supplemented by 
careful counseling, the appropriate use 
of local resources, and such films as the 
U. S. Navy production Stay in School, 
intelligent and realistic guidance pro- 
grams are being reoriented to answer 
these specific problems of high school 
youth. 
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In this concentration upon military 
service, however, it is easy to do violence 
to individual human personality. For 
various reasons some young men will 
not be accepted for military service. 
The emotional stresses which accrue to 
persons from an education which places 
its full emphasis on the expectation of 
society that its youth will render it 
military service can do permanent men- 
tal and emotional damage to the person 
who is not accepted for that type of 
service. In our concentrated attention 
upon the military future of some of 
our youth we are apt to overlook the 
other individuals whose contribution 
to preserving and expanding our way 
of life may be equally valuable, equally 
serviceable to society. 


HELPING STUDENTS FACE 
CURRENT EMOTIONAL STRAINS 


The second guidance task of the 
school in the crisis is that of providing 
emotional security for our youth. This 
task will be at best but partially solved 
when we deal adequately with the 
problems of military choice. In _pro- 
viding this emotional security we have 
as yet but the vaguest guide lines. Prob- 
ably the basic guide line during this 
period is one of reexamining the for- 
ward range of our guidance efforts. As 
long as students continue to look for- 
ward only so far as to the immediate 
uncertain future of probable military 
service, their emotional security is cer- 
tain to remain threatened. If, however, 
they can be helped to replace narrower 
perspectives with a larger framework, 
students will be better able to cope with 
present uncertainties. 

If this is to be done the entire guid- 


ance-instructional program of the 
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school will have to be pointed toward 
helping students accept more and more 
remote goals. This requires a continu- 
ing emphasis extending throughout the 
high school career of the student. 

As long as we expect youths as seniors 
to work for no more distant goals than 
they did as freshmen, we are failing to 
meet their emotional needs during this 
crisis. If our students are to continue 
to be nourished by hope and security 
in these times, it will be necessary for 
us to push to the very limits of matu- 
rational readiness in helping them 
structure long range plans. Only as we 
work with students in helping them 
develop the habit of relating current 
aspirations to quite distant goals will 
they acquire the necessary balance for 
emotionally accepting current uncer- 
tainties. 

Such an emphasis throughout the 
guidance-instructional program will 
still need the reinforcement of better 
guidance procedures than are currently 
employed. In times when emotional 
problems are certain to be intensified, 
it will be increasingly important not 
that we prepare students for military 
service by a new emphasis on authority 
in the school but rather that we build 
increased emotional security by a sym- 
pathetic school environment. This can 
be achieved only by teachers and coun- 
selors who are themselves reasonably 
secure. 

This basic orientation must be sup- 
plemented by administrative arrange- 
ments which provide for more time 
spent with individual students and 
counselees. If there is to be an in- 
creased load of adjustment problems it 
i3 little more than wishful thinking to 
believe they can be resolved within the 
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customary time allotment. Such addi- 
tional time can in part be provided 
through improved curricular arrange- 
ments which include adequate time for 
group guidance, but it must to a large 
extent provide further released time 
for individual conferences. Sympathetic 
listening and counseling, by persons who 
are themselves secure, in an atmosphere 
which is not supercharged by the ur- 
gency and immediacy which pervades 
our national life will be a crucial in- 
gredient of any adequate guidance pro- 
gram. 


HELPING STUDENTS PREPARE 
For ADJUSTMENT TO MILITARY LIFE 


Probably the most difficult task which 
confronts the school in the face of the 
threat of an extended period of crisis 
is that of preparing students to cope 
with the problem of adjusting to mili- 
tary service. 

Although the situations in which the 
recruit finds himself are new to him 
and although the situations of different 
soldiers may vary markedly, one basic 
factor is common in all of them. The 
types of behavior which the recruits 
learn and practice will still be learned 
and practiced in accordance with the 
laws of learning. Specifically this means 
that learned behaviors will be largely 
rewarded behaviors. The school will be 
able only indirectly to affect the social 
rewards which will lead its graduates 
to choose one type of behavior and re- 
ject another. But if school people stop 
at this generalization they probably are 
selling themselves short on the crucial 
job they can perform in promoting the 
future adjustment of their graduates. 
For in a very real sense a reward is 
never something that lies entirely out- 
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side of the person: one handle of the 
reward the person will carry into the 
situation with him, This is the handle 
which the school has on the future 
learnings of the student. 

One way in which the school may use 
this handle is in helping students better 
analyze the society which surrounds 
them. This approach requires that we 
ourselves recognize that even highly 
social rewards assume their rewarding 
character only in accordance with the 
way the individual visualizes the situa- 
tion. This visualization will depend 
largely upon the individual's social ap- 
perception. Improvement of social ap- 
perception will consequently be one 
crucial test for guidance during these 
times. ‘The task will be primarily one of 
helping our students recognize that 
other persons, reared in different social 
patterns, have established different ways 
of acting which are to them rewarding 
in terms of their notions of right and 
wrong, but which need not be reward- 
ing to everyone. 

But if the school stops there in its 
preparation of students to meet their 
adjustment problems, its task is only 
half done. For if the student is to make 
appropriate responses and seek socially 
desirable satisfactions for his basic 
needs, some rewards must replace the 
rewards of social approval, family be- 
longing and group mores which have 
formerly been provided. The school has 
within its resources the potentialities 
of furnishing just such rewards. 

Fortunately, human behavior is not 
entirely the product of immediate or 
near-immediate stimulations and _ re- 
wards, and this provides us with a sec- 
ond grasp on the future adjustment of 
our students. The individual responds 
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not only to the rewards which accrue 
through the social situation but also 
to internal satisfaction which comes 
from acting in accordance with his own 
principles—in achieving, in other 
words, self-approval. (This is not dis- 
similar to the recognition in modern 
psycho-therapy of the importance of 
helping the individual accept himself). 
Consequently if the school can produce 
the type of self which will reward the 
individual as he makes more socially 
desirable and individually appropriate 
responses, it shall have projected its in- 
fluence and guidance forward into the 
military situation. 

The building of this kind of charac- 
ter can be done only through careful 
guidance-instruction. Because of the 
increased demands of the crisis situa- 
tion, it will be necessary to devote more 
of our time to problems of ethical 
choice. Throughout the guidance-in- 
structional program, choice situations 
must be truly such, with various al- 
ternative paths and consequences open 
to students. As students face discipline 
problems, school achievement prob- 
lems, or family adjustment problems, it 
will be necessary for the counselor to 
help them see the problem in relation 
to other problems which they have 
encountered or are likely to encounter. 

By becoming so well acquainted with 
our students that we can effectively 
help them relate one of their problems 
to another, we can enable them to build 
up the moral generalizations which 
will grind meal when they face new 
adjustment situations. We can, in other 
words, help students build a secure 
private world which will give them a 
foundation for action in a wider world 
of insecurity. 
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Psychosomatic Illness and Emotional Needs 


ROBERT S. FLEMING 


This article describes an effort to help teachers gain greater insight into 


the emotional problems of young people. Robert S. Fleming is professor 


of education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


IF ‘TEACHERS could know the inner- 
most thoughts of many of their stu- 
dents, they would likely discover that 
often children are “crying from within.” 
The concerns of some children are so 
great that they are likely to sit in class- 
rooms brooding, thinking and worry- 
ing about the problems, anxieties, fears, 
tensions and frustrations which are so 
real to them. As teachers engage in 
their teaching of “‘subjects,” many chil- 
dren are victims of emotional problems. 
If these frustrations in children con- 
tinue, and if the teacher strives to ful- 
fill his academic objectives only, ob- 
servable evidences of tension sometimes 
arise in the form of symptoms of physi- 
cal illness. 

Flanders Dunnbar has said, “A child 
may become ill because he is un- 
happy or bewildered.”? This suggests 
the need for careful consideration of 
illness and its relation to behavior. 


Understanding Emotional Needs 

For years there has been a growing 
emphasis upon understanding the na- 
ture of emotional needs. The work of 
Prescott, Murray, Frank, Hymes, 
Baruch, and Raths has led to extensive 
research and interest in the meaning 


1 Flanders Dunnbar. Your Child’s Mind and 
Body. P. 225. 
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and the characteristics of emotional 
needs. One finds numerous lists of emo- 
tional needs throughout educational 
literature. Raths’ classification of needs 
includes the following: 


The need for belonging 

The need for love and affection 
The need for achievement 

The need for economic security 
The need for freedom from fear 
The need for freedom from guilt 
The need for sharing 

The need for understanding. 


The needs theory developed by Raths 
and his associates also indicates that 
there are four possible consequences of 
unfulfilled emotional needs. This hy- 
pothesis is based in part on Dollard’s 
Frustration-Aggression Theory. Raths 
believed that as emotional needs are 
four frustrations 


unfulfilled major 


might develop. They are: 


The individual becomes extremely 
aggressive 

The individual becomes submissive 

The individual tends to withdraw 
from his group and to isolate him- 
self 

The individual becomes physically 
ill 

Combination of these four. 

The relationship between unfulfilled 

needs and illness was the basis of a re- 
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cent investigation.? Today one finds 
many evidences of a growing interest 
in an understanding of psychosomatic 
illness. James Halliday* describes the 
psychosomatic condition as bodily dis- 
order whose nature can be understood 
only when emotional disturbances are 
investigated in relation to physical dis- 
turbances. This new field has great im- 
plications for education. 


AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 


In order to study the nature of psy- 
chosomatic illness and its relationship 
to the emotional needs of children, the 
working hypothesis formulated 
that as teachers attempt to meet the 
emotional needs of children, psychoso- 
matic manifestations become less fre- 


was 


quent and less acute. The study was 
thought of as one of helping teachers to 
identify and to meet the emotional 
needs of children as a means of reduc- 
ing certain forms of physical illness. 
The study began with the identification 
of thirty-eight children in an elemen- 
tary school in a metropolitan area who 
had a previous history of illness. In 
fact, the children were first identified 
from existing health records in the 
office of the school nurse. 

An in-service teacher education pro- 
gram was planned which was to help 
teachers determine ways of working 
with children with psychosomatic ill- 


2 Robert S. Fleming. An Exploratory Study 
of the Effects of an In-Service Teacher Educa- 
tion Study on Children with Symptoms of Psy- 
chosomatic Illness. Unpublished Doctor's Dis- 
sertation. 1949. New York University, New 
York City. 


8 James L. Halliday. Psychosocial Medicine, 
a Study of the Sick Society. New York: Norton, 
1948. 
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ness. The in-service program consisted 
of frequent conferences to help teach- 
ers become. sensitive to the eight emo- 
tional needs and their implications for 
working with children. A series of hu- 
man relations films were used. When 
teachers were brought together to talk 
about their purposes it was not at all 
unusual to find them on the defensive. 
Over and over again teachers wanted to 
be told what to do with children show- 
ing psychosomatic symptoms. Through 
the use of films and other impersonal 
media teachers were helped to focus 
their attention upon emotional needs. 

The study was an exploratory, ex- 
perimental one in which there was a 
comparison of a “before and “after” 
nature. An Experimental Group and a 

Comparison. Group were set up in order 
to be able to draw some conclusions 
concerning the effects of the in-service 
program on the health of children in 
the Experimental Group. It was as- 
sumed that teachers in the Experi- 
mental Group would work with their 
children in a manner quite different 
from the way the teachers in the Com- 
parison Group worked. 

The Experimental Group was com- 
posed of a group of twenty-six children 
whereas the Comparison Group con- 
sisted of twelve children. The twenty- 
six children in the Experimental Group 
were represented by nine teachers in 
the in-service program. The children 
in the study had such physical diffi- 
culties as: stomach upsets, allergies, 
metabolic difhculties, upper respiratory 
infections, kidney difficulties, “accident 
prone” children, “nervous children,” 
and children with frequent headaches. 
Care was taken to make sure that there 
were children in both the Experi- 
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mental and the Comparison Group rep- 
resenting various difficulties. Also, con- 
sideration was given to factors of sex, 
age, grade, and variety of psychosomatic 
disturbances. 

All children in the study, Experi- 
mental and Comparison, were exam- 
ined by a medical doctor at the begin- 
ning of the study and at the end of the 
study. In addition, the teacher, school 
nurse, and the investigator kept a close 
check on the children and _ prepared 
extensive records on their health dur- 
ing the experimental period. The nurse 
and the doctor were available through- 
out the study to observe the children 
and to make necessary records. The crux 
of the design of this investigation lay 
in the effectiveness of the in-service pro- 
gram which was to be developed. 


Tests To Determine Needs 


As an aid in determining unfulfilled 
needs, a Needs Test was given. The 
Wishing Well* was used for grades 1, 
2, and g and Self-Portrait N*® was given 
in grades 4, 5, and 6. These tests were 
thought of as sources of data which 
were to be used with all other available 
data. This was of great importance 
since specific therapy for specific needs 
was thought to be required. After the 
Needs Tests were given and the teach- 
ers had an opportunity to pool these re- 
sults with all other available informa- 
tion concerning each child, a special 
program was designed for each person 
in the Experimental Group. This “tail- 
or-made”’ program was thought of as an 
attempt to meet the child’s unfulfilled 


4 Published by Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
5 Ibid. 
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emotional needs. That is to say, the spe- 
cific suggestions were made in a setting 
in which the interest of the child, the 
work of the group, the materials avail- 
able, and the setting of the school in its 
community were taken into account. 
Such a plan was to be used as a basis 
for planning with the teachers the 
ways in which they might extend and 
apply the basic concepts of meeting 
emotional needs of children. 

The teachers in this investigation 
sought opportunities to work with chil- 
dren in a manner which would free 
them, which would make them secure, 
which would help them like school, 
which would help them recognize suc- 
cess, which would help them work on 
things for which they saw purpose, 
which would give them opportunities 
to see more clearly what they were 
doing in school, which would help them 
become better participants in their 
group. Such activities are often very 
simple activities for teachers to use in 
working with children. The point 
seerhed to become one of teachers re- 
lating themselves to children in a man- 
ner characterized by purposeful activity 
in a friendly, relaxed setting. Such a 
method of relating oneself to children 
is of tremendous importance in main- 
taining the emotional security of boys 
and girls. 

A few examples of the things a 
teacher did for a child who had a need 
for achievement were: 

Provided an opportunity for him to 
list on the board the things that he 
had accomplished. 

Provided an opportunity for him to 
learn some skill in art or music which 
he shared with other people in the 


group. 








Congratulated him on his contribu- 
tions to the class planning. 

Complimented him on his accomp- 
lishments of the day. 

Had him keep a folder with samples 
of work which would help him recog- 
nize growth. 

Numerous other activities were 
thought of and were carried through, 
but this list suggests some of the ways 
in which the teacher attempted to meet 
this boy’s need for achievement. 


Use of Suggestions 


The importance of such suggestions 
as these seem to lie in their consistent 
use. Each suggestion was not necessarily 
used daily and yet it was pointed out 
how important it is for teachers to 
work with children consistently day 
after day. If one were to analyze the 
kinds of things which teachers did most 
frequently in meeting the emotional 
needs of children, they would likely fall 
under such ideas as: teachers did listen 
to children, they did relate the work the 
children were doing to things ‘they 
could do, they helped children save 
face with their group, they worked in 
a calm, relaxed manner, they tended to 
avoid tension, they analyzed the situa- 
tions which were difficult, they made 
special provision for certain individuals 
to extend their work, they were often 
careful to explain to children what was 
to be done, what was expected, details 
of situations. They gave individuals op- 
portunities to do many things. They 
overlooked trivial situations which 
made for anxiety, worry, frustration. 

The teachers in this study did not 
produce a formula for teaching. Neither 
did each teacher in the study employ 
the same procedures for any particular 
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situation. One would not expect all 
teachers to work in a common way. Yet 
the common element in the work of the 
teachers in the Experimental Group 
seemed to represent a sincere effort on 
the part of all to help each child func- 
tion consistently and continuously in a 
free, relaxed manner. The dynamics of 
this process comes, not by any one plan 
or group of plans which teachers em- 
ployed, but through the consistent use 
of the underlying philosophy which has 
been described. That is to say, a child 
having a need for achievement must 
experience success many times a day, 
day in and day out, over a long period 
of time in order for frustrations caused 
by a lack of feeling of success to dis- 
appear. One of the most crucial char- 
acteristics of the needs approach seems 
to be the consistent nature of its appli- 
cation. One cannot help children over- 
come psychosomatic difficulties by try- 
ing to meet emotional needs unless he is 
willing to view the process as a long 
term one. 

The very nature of the psychosomatic 
manifestations makes it impossible for 
one to study thoroughly a child with 
psychosomatic symptoms unless he at- 
tempts to consider all aspects of his 
day by day life. Psychosomatic therapy 
is not a simple procedure in which one 
takes “a pill for a pain.” Instead, the 
identification and fulfillment of emo- 
tional needs is an intricate and a com- 
plex procedure. This calls for detailed 
information concerning the child, his 
background, his physical symptoms, the 
onset of the difficulty and the relation- 
ship or factors associated with the difh- 
culty. Such information is of vital im- 
portance in helping the teacher plan 
the design for beginning her work to 
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meet the needs of an individual child. 

A summary of the progress of each 
child was important as a means of 
measuring the results of the study and 
of testing the underlying hypothesis. 
This included health, relationship with 
other children, attendance, general well- 
being and a daily log kept by the 
teacher. 


Findings of the Study 


The intensity of the psychosomatic 
syndrome was described by the physi- 
cian at the beginning and at the end ol 
the exploratory period. ‘Vhe physician 
did not know which children composed 
the “Experimental Group” and which 
ones were in the “Comparison Group.” 
In summarizing, 96.1°% of the children 
in the Experimental Group showed 
significant improvement, whereas 50% 
of the children in the Comparison 
Group showed significant improvement. 
This comparison in improvement was 
judged by the medical doctor. Accord- 
ing to the doctor’s records, a considera- 
tion of emotional factors should be 
given major emphasis in working with 
all children in the two groups. 

In terms of frequency, 80.89% of the 
Experimental Group were having symp- 
toms, daily, or several times a day, at 
the beginning of the investigation, 
while at the close of the period 84.7% 
of the children in this group had symp- 
toms described by parents and teachers 
as occurring occasionally, ‘This gain 
was not true in the Comparison Group, 


since 41.6% of the children in this 
group continued to have symptoms 
daily. 

Records of school attendance were 
kept for all children in the study. ‘These 
records consisted only of absences due 
to illness. A comparison of the monthly 
attendance records of the children was 
made with the record of the same pe- 
riod during the previous year. An 
analysis of the date shows that signifi- 
cant improvement in school attendance 
was made in the Experimental Group 
with a gain of 49.7% in attendance 
during the 1949 school year over the 
same period during 1948. The reverse 
was true in the Comparison Group. 
The Comparison Group had a loss of 
40.9% in attendance for 1949 over 1948. 
This may be stated more specifically by 
saying that during 1948 the Experi- 
mental Group was absent g1 days dur- 
ing 1948 and 128 days in 1949. 

Thus, it is shown that as teachers be- 
come sensitive to the nature of emo- 
tional needs, and as they attempt to 
meet specific needs of an individual 
child having psychosomatic manifesta- 
tions, significant improvement in the 
child’s health takes place. This occurs 
in terms of a reduction in both intensity 
and frequency of illness and makes for 
improved school attendence. 

And so it seems that the teachers of 
America have the potential ability of 
working with boys and girls in a man- 
ner which contributes to the meeting 
of their needs and hence to the im- 
provement of many health problems. 
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Cereal Institute announces 


A Study of the 
Teaching of Nutrition 
wn the Public Schools 


by ELMO ROPER 


Public schools in America in recent years have tended to 
place greater emphasis on areas of study intended to equip 
students better to meet day-by-day life situations. The study 
of nutrition, or the study of foods and their relation to health, 
is one such area of study. 


In order to be able to obtain some reflection of how much 
exposure to nutritional teaching students may get as they 
progress from primary school through high school, a sampling 
of what we have called ‘‘school progressions’ was set up. 
Each of these ‘“‘school progressions” consists of a related 
series of schools through which students may progress from 
the first grade through high school. 121 of these ‘‘school pro- 
gressions’”’ were covered in the survey and they were located 
in 100 different towns and cities throughout the country. 


The Cereal Institute has prepared 
an informative 48-page chart study of 
this survey, covering the administra- 
tors’ emphasis on nutrition teaching, 
the educators’ opinion of students’ nu- 
trition habits, the scope of nutrition 
teaching, and the teachers’ aims and 
methods. The Cereal Institute will be 
glad to send you a free copy upon 
written request. 





CEREAL INSTITUTE, INc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Harold Benjamin 
Contributor: Anthony L. Tovatt 














Invitation to Hardy Settlers 


Following the admirabie examples of my predecessors in the editorship of this 
column, I hereby formally declare this space open for settlement and occupancy each 
month. Contributions from young men and women whose ideas are upsetting to 
their elders are earnestly desired, although original and startling notions from old 
and respectable essayists will not be rejected summarily. I want good settlers in 
this valley, and I would not keep one out just because he rubbed me the wrong way 
with his youthful brashness. 

You take Anthony L. Tovatt of the Ball State Teachers College, Indiana, for 
a sample. When I read the following fantastic tale, I gritted my teeth and beat 
on my desk in rage. I was once a principal, a superintendent, a dean, a director of 
this and that. What does this young man mean by such a story? But there you are. 
He’s a good, tough settler and we need to build up this valley. So I signed him up. 


Harold Benjamin 


A Curriculum for Chameleons 


CORNELIUS CHAMELEON was in large part, and then put together again 


)N 


Vee 


a brown study. His long body sagged 
disconsolately against the tree trunk 
which formed part of his office. As 
Superintendent of the Arboreal Union 
High School District, he was under fire. 
Certain prominent parents in the com- 
munity had just told him that the 
school’s curriculum was not at all satis- 
factory. 

In fact the president of the school 
board only half an hour earlier had 
asked the superintendent formally to 
tender his resignation unless he could 
revise the curriculum at once. 

The president made it very clear, 
furthermore, that a panty-waist revi- 
sion of the logical, methodical, school- 
teacherish kind, with a curriculum con- 
sultant from that red University of the 
Woods poking his disloyal nose into 
the community’s affairs, was emphati- 
cally not wanted. The solid people, the 
patriotic people, the president said, 
wanted the school’s offerings thoroughly 
overhauled, disassembled, junked in 
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so it would be like the Arboreal High 
School’s curriculum in the good old 
days when there was public morality 
in high places and private morality on 
the lower levels. 


Flies and Ointment 


Focusing binocular vision idly upon 
an over-adventuresome fruit fly playing 
across the desk, Cornelius fell to medi- 
tating upon his situation. 

“How in the pink and blue blazes 
did I ever get in this fix?”’ he muttered, 
the large patches of study brown on 
his body merging gradually into in- 
tense anxiety spots of dark yellow. “I 
came here with the theory, approved by 
the biggest lizards north of the Purga- 
toire, that education was supposed to 
provide for the life needs of learners. 
I set about developing a curriculum 
that would give opportunity for our 
students to broaden their interests and 
gain insights and skills in all phases of 
arboreal living. 
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“I threw out Chameleoglitch, with 
its academic emphasis on such topics 
as the physiology of color mixing and 
the physics of camouflage, and put in 
the good modern subject of Chameleoca- 
tion in an Arboreal Society. The stu- 
dents worked on such topics as conduct 
in winning a mate, the use of color in 
defense, the laying and care of eggs, and 
other practical matters. The trouble 
was with the teachers. They sort of 
dragged their feet from the first. Of 
course they went through the motions, 
but they didn’t seem to understand the 
curriculum. They tried to know what 
to teach and how to teach it, however 
—or, say! Did they? Well, I guess they 
did—to a certain extent. Oh, those 
teachers colleges and schools of educa- 
tion! Why in the immortal purple and 
magental heavens don’t those amphib- 
ians in charge prepare these teachers 
correctly in the first place?” 

The superintendent opened and 
closed his front paws in convulsive 
thought. “It was the parents,” he con- 
tinued in bitter soliloquy. ‘““They were 
reptiles of another color. From the out- 
set they were suspicious of the new 
program, although I did my brownest 
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to keep them from knowing too much 
about it. I knew, of course, that the suc- 
cess of the whole business depended 
upon a minimum of parental meddling. 
But the parents, blast their green and 
orange hides, persisted in trying to find 
out what was going on. The first thing 
I knew they knew enough to raise in- 
digo hob. They began to holler for a 
change back to pure and unadulterated 
Chameleoglitch—and_ no __heliotrope 
foolishness about it either. ‘They 
crawled into this office singly and in 
droves demanding that their pups be 
taught the outworn theory that chame- 
leons change color only to match their 
surroundings instead of the up-to-date 
and scientific knowledge that color 
change is partly a reflex action and 
partly a wilfully controlled deed. And 
that topic about choosing a mate! How 
they hit the branches on that one! 
‘Leave that sort of thing to chance,’ 
they insisted. ‘That’s the only decent 
thing to do.’ 

“And then there were the students. 
They learned a lot of useful things un- 
der the new program, but they didn’t 
admit it very often. They were afraid of 
their parents. Those who did admit they 
liked the program were obviously hav- 
ing too much fun. So now a lot of them 
are complaining that they aren’t be- 
ing educated properly. They notice 
that pleases the old folks. 

“Finally the members of the staff 
have got their wind up. The last few 
days they seem to be avoiding me even 
more than is usual for teachers duck- 
ing the superintendent. They are scared 
to say hello. When I walk into their 
rooms I get the impression somehow 
that they have been teaching Chame- 
leoglitch on the sly just before I enter. 
They always seem just to be starting on 
that unit on catching flies with the 
tongue. When I hinted at something 
like this going on, in the faculty meet- 
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ing Tuesday, I got a sullen silence, side- 
long glances, and not a single violet 
denial.” 

With a heavy sigh, Cornelius shifted 
from Administrative Planning to Ad- 
ministrative Action. He began to listen 
to the subdued murmur of voices in 
neighboring classrooms. “Young minds 
learning in a new curric—,” he began 
proudly and then halted as his keen 
ear caught a disturbing thread in the 
pattern of sound. “What’s that?” he 
cried. “It sounds like—is it? It 7s!” 

The superintendent was right. The 
students were reciting Chameleoglitch 
in unison. In open defiance of all new 
regulations, the teachers had _ back-slid- 
den. The yellow spots on Cornelius’ 
body changed through orange to flam- 
ing scarlet in anger. Then they sub- 
sided to a mottled gray and back to 
deep brown. He was in his study again. 
He had seen the school board ulti- 
matum fluttering on his desk. 

He stared down at the parents of the 
community scurrying along the logs be- 
low his office. “Should I have taken 
those creatures with me?” he asked 
himself in a moment of conscientious 
weakness. “No!” he replied with a stif- 
fening of his vertebrae. “They would 
never have understood anyway.” 

Suddenly he knew what to do. His 
body assumed a rugged vermilion shade. 
Because he was hungry, he first snapped 
up the venturesome fruit fly from his 
desk, champed his jaws meditatively, 
and then began to write: 





Henceforward the curriculum of 
the Arboreal Union High School 
will consist solely of pure, unadult- 
erated Chameleoglitch. All persons 
concerned will note and comply. 


As he finished writing and folded the 
directive, his color changed to a normal 
gray-green. With his keen, binocular 
vision he began happily to seek other 
foolish fruit flies. 
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NEW HELP FOR TEACHERS 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


from May Hill Arbuthnot 
TIME FOR POETRY 
A Teacher’s Anthology for Grades 
1-6 


Mrs. Arbuthnot’s introduction gives 
helpful suggestions for enjoying 
poetry with children, and her selec- 
tion of over 600 poems is grouped 
around themes that have lasting ap- 
peal: All Sorts of People, The Ani- 
mal Fair, Traveling We Go, Let’s 
Play, How Ridiculous, Magic and 
Make Believe, Wind and Water, 
2ound the Clock, Round the Calen- 
dar, Wisdom and Beauty. 


POETRY TIME 


An Album of Three Records for 
Grade 1 
On these records Mrs. Arbuthnot 
reads poems to children with sug- 
gestions for their participation. En- 
joying the first record, “Jigs and 
Jingles,” children walk, skip, gallop, 
hop, swing to the rhythms of the 
verses. On the second record, “Talk- 
ing Time,” Mrs. Arbuthnot invites 
the children to say part or all of 
each poem with her. The two sides 
of the third record—“What Shall 
We Do Today” and “In the Country” 
—prepare children for sheer listen- 
ing pleasure, developing their own 
inner sensory images. 


from Marion Monroe 


GROWING INTO 
READING 
How Readiness for Reading De- 
velops at Home and at School 


Dr. Monroe writes with insight and 
warm feeling about the varied as- 
pects of growth that contribute to 
enjoyment of books and success in 
learning to read. Invaluable for 
teachers and parents of preschool 
and first-grade boys and girls. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND 
COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
San Francisco 5 New York 10 
Pasadena 2 
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Caswell, Hollis L. and Associates. 
Curriculum Improvement in Public 
School Systems. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, ‘Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1950. 462 p. 

This book is unique in its organiza- 
tion and as such will prove invaluable 
both to students in the area of the cur- 
riculum and to the practical curricu- 
lum workers in the field. Beginning 
with well chosen background materials 
which indicate the need for continuing 
curriculum improvement the first part 
of the book presents various programs 
indicating the development of the cur- 
riculum movement in American educa- 
tion. This is followed by an appraisal 
of these programs and also some “indi- 
cation of the kind of administrative 
provision considered desirable to fa- 
cilitate sound curriculum work.” A 
statement of general criteria for the 
evaluation of curriculum programs 
completes the first one hundred pages 
of this volume. 

By far the major portion of the book, 
some three hundred pages, is devoted 
to “Reports of Current Curriculum 
Programs” in six selected city school 
systems, one county school system, and 
two state school systems making a total 
of nine comprehensive reports extend- 
ing from Philadelphia to California 
and from Battle Creek to Florida. The 
last twenty-five pages are devoted to 
“Selected Curriculum Materials.” This 
excellent bibliography is classified by 
cities, counties, states, as well as by the 
instructional fields of Art, English, Ge- 
ography, Health, Social Studies, Science 
and the like. 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Ruth Streitz 








“Background Materials for Evaluat- 
ing Programs of Curriculum Develop- 
ment” indicate the historical develop- 
ment of the curriculum in this country. 
Beginning with Chapter I, “The 
Changing Curriculum,” the authors 
mention the various schools of psycho- 
logical thought and then turn directly 
to the impact of social change upon the 
school program. Chapter II, “Current 
Demands for Curriculum Change,” 
continues the social emphasis upon edu- 
cation. Pointing out the need for inter- 
national understandings, improved in- 
ter-group relations, education for fam- 
ily life, ideals and love of country, 
conservation education, understanding 
atomic energy and finally evaluating 
the demands for change. Chapter III, 
“Development of Organized Curricu- 
lum Programs,” begins the real review 
of the various attempts at curricular 
change. 

These chapters do give good back- 
ground materials for curriculum im- 
provement, but they also leave out some 
excellent materials which are also basic 
to modern curriculum change. There is 
no mention of significant biological 
findings and only a brief reference to 
the newer psychology and the impor- 
tance of child development. 

While it is recognized that there are 
limitations as to the physical size of a 
book and that it is impossible to include 
every aspect of the curriculum within 
its pages, nevertheless to devote less 
than a page and a half to “child study” 
does seem a very serious omission 
in the light of current educational 
thought. 
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The real meat of the book is to be 
found in the second part devoted to 
“Reports of Current Curriculum Pro- 
grams” and comprising Chapters VI to 
XIV. In these pages the officials of six 
city school systems, one county school 
system, and two state school systems 
have described their particular school 
situations. They have analyzed their 
needs, mentioned their administrative 
organization, discussed their curricu- 
lum activities, and evaluated their pro- 
grams. It is both interesting and re- 
freshing to observe the variety and ex- 
tent of curriculum change in terms of 
particular situations. No two reports 
are alike and this in itself should en- 
courage other school systems to forge 
ahead in the improvement of their own 
schools in terms of their own needs 
rather than to feel secure in the copy- 
ing of what has been accomplished else- 
where. As a report, which is what the 
authors call this book, it is most help- 
ful and stimulating. As source material 
for others working in this area it is 
comprehensive.—Ruth Streitz. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


English, Horace B., Child Psychol- 
ogy. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1951. 561 p. 

Professor English has sectioned his 
latest book into a number of useful 
parts around which a semester or 
quarter of study may be organized. 
Some of the sections include “Discipline 
and Authority,” “Emotion,” “Motiva- 
tion,” “The Child’s Intellectual Life,” 
and “Achievement, Friendship, and 
Love in the Development of Person- 
ality.” Each is developed with care. 

The illustrations and photographs 
are useful in this new book, but even 
more might have been included to 
justify more fully the hard-to-read 
enamel-finish paper. The text as a whole 
is a welcome addition in a field which 
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boasts a number of commendable con- 
tributions.—Harold G. Shane. 


& The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, Helping Children 
Grow and Pictures of Children Living 
and Learning. Washington, D. C.: The 
Association, 1951. 82 p. and 131 p., re- 
spectively. 

These two recent booklets mesh to- 
gether so well that the reviewer has 
chosen to consider them as one for pur- 
poses of presentation. Helping Chil- 
dren Grow is in the tradition of the 
dozens of fine pamphlets produced by 
the ACEI during the past two decades. 
It is longer and more handsomely pro- 
duced than most, however. As a guide 
to the selection of materials which con- 
tribute to child growth it acquires 
added interest because it originally was 
prepared for Education Service Centers 
in Occupied Germany. Good _ proced- 
ures, materials, and developmental ac- 
tivities are blended skillfully in its 
pages. The price is $1.25. 

Pictures of Children Living and 
Learning is made up of dozens of pleas- 
antly captioned photographs on large 
(814” x 11”) pages. The illustrations 
are organized to suggest the intelligent 
use of space (indoors and out), the im- 
portance of wise use of time with chil- 
dren, and the ways in which they learn 
through contacts with people. The last 
half of the book artfully suggests, photo- 
graphically, what makes for good cur- 
ricular experiences. The pictures in- 
cluded originally were in a kit of 114 
used in German Education Centers 
during 1951. They are discussed in 
Helping Children Grow which is re- 
viewed in the preceding paragraph. 

This charming and pertinent collec- 
tion of photos sells for $2.00 and is 
well-worth the money for teacher edu- 
cation and in-service education pur- 
poses.—Harold G. Shane. 
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Social 
Play.. 


Dramatic 
Play.. 


MORE 
Play. a 


MOR-PLA 
INTERLOCKING JUMBO-BLOX | 


Imaginations thrive on Mor-Pla Blox! These big, 
friendly, natural wood Blox provide opportunity 
for creative expression; stimulate constructive 
thinking; develop responsibility; furnish endless 
scene shifts for dramatizations of reading-time 









experiences. 


They’re the right size, the right weight for pre- 
school to primary ages. The sturdy construction, 
unique interlocking design and easy-to-clean 
finish make them a favorite with teachers . . . and 
hundreds of schools already know what a long: 
lasting investment Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox are for 


The inexpensive No. 4 Basic 
Set of twelve 12-in. Blox 
and four 3-ft. boards, 
makes these and countless 
other things . . . ina jiffy. 

Costs a mere $24, 










modest equipment budgets. 


For information about the set that fits your 
group’s needs, write to the address below 


R.H.STONE PRODUCTS 





U.S. Patent No. 2249060 P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Letters from Abroad 


Column Editor: Carleton W. Washburne 
Contributor: Yonekichi Akai 











I have been asked to edit a page in Educational Leadership to be entitled Letters 
from Abroad. I have written to friends and acquaintances in all parts of the world 
asking for contributions. I hope they will come in fast enough to make it possible 
from now on to have an article in each issue. But it is possible that during the first 
few months, there may be some gaps owing to the slowness with which some people 
respond to requests of this sort. 

I propose to publish the letters almost exactly as they come, leaving in the char- 
acteristic idiomatic phrases used by people in writing a language not their own. 
It seems to me that the articles would lose savor were these edited out. I shall only 
indulge in such editing as is necessary for clarity of meaning, and to keep the articles 
within the space limits of the page. It is my hope that these letters may give to 
American readers a much better world-wide understanding of how educational prob- 
lems look to our colleagues in other lands. 


Carleton W. Washburne 

Director, Division of Graduate Studies 
Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn 10, New York 


The New Curriculum Movement in Japan 


UNTIL the end of World War II our 
education was completely under the 
control of the Ministry of Education. 
A uniform curriculum and_ national 
textbooks were imposed upon all the 
schools, and teachers’ freedom consisted 
solely in their teaching methods. 
About thirty years ago new educa- 
tion movements were started by pro- 
gressive educators in this country as in 
other countries, and various new plans 
and methods of the U. S. were intro- 
duced. But it was only the Dalton Plan 
that was adopted in most schools, and 
this was because the Dalton Plan did 
not attempt to change the curriculum, 
but tried to give pupils freedom to 
study a given curriculum and textbooks 
individually. Some progressive educa- 
tors tried to investigate and make new 
curriculum in order to promote pupils’ 
spontaneous activities, but even these 
progressive teachers were unable to in- 
corporate the new idea in their regular 
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lessons except as extra activities. Such 
modest experiments as those were often 
resented by the authorities, and pro- 
gressive curriculum could not be suc- 
cessfully developed. 

When the War was over, our school 
systems and teaching methods went 
through a number of changes in order 
to be democratized. Among them the 
most significant was that teachers 
gained freedom to plan their curricu- 
lum for their own schools, and also the 
freedom to choose textbooks they 
thought best. And a great many teach- 
ers are now engaged in a research of 
teaching materials and curriculum de- 
velopment individually and coopera- 
tively. The center of these movements 
is the “Core Curriculum Association,” 
which is leading the research activities 
throughout the country. 

The Core Curriculum Association 
was organized in 1948 by professors 
and graduates of the Tokyo Education 
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University and thousands of educators 
all over the country who had interest 
in making a new curriculum. The presi- 
dent of the Association is Professor 
Shuhei Ishiyama of the Tokyo Educa- 
tion University, and the executive sec- 
retary is Mr. Katsuo Kaigo, principal 
of the Wako Gakuen School. 

The Association publishes a monthly 
journal, “The Curriculum.” It has an 
experimental school, ‘“The Wako Gak- 
uen.” It often gives lectures and holds 
meetings in Tokyo and other cities to 
promote the research and development 
of progressive curriculum. 

Here are some of the fundamental 
policies of curriculum making of the 
Association: 

“We believe that education should 
contribute to the democratization of 
our social life, and the curriculum we 
propose should be so designed as to 
bring up citizens who will cooperate in 
establishing a democratic society. 

“We believe that education of the 
youth should be so organized as to cen- 
ter around the experiences desirable for 
them, and the curriculum we propose 
should be the new experience curricu- 
lum and not its academic counterpart.” 

“We hope to raise the standard of liv- 
ing and to emancipate people from pov- 
erty, and the curriculum we propose 
should be so designed as to develop 
pupils’ ability to increase the indus- 
trial production and make the domestic 
life scientific. 

“We do not believe in an exclusive 
nationalism, our aim being the estab- 
lishment of a peaceful world commu- 
nity, and the curriculum we propose 
should be so designed as to develop in- 
ternational understanding of pupils, 
and to make them good members of 
the world community.” 

——Yonekichi Akai (former director of 
the New Education Association), 2658 
Kichijoji, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Filmstrips on 
America 


veryone connected with education is 
| that children have rich ex- 

periences with the ideas, concepts, and 
attitudes which are fundamental to under- 
standing American democracy. 
More than ever before, the teacher needs 
many of the right kind of instructional ma- 
terials. Not just textbooks, supplementary 
books, pamphlets, and reference books are 
needed. Visual materials, rich in historical 
learning, alive with the color and progress 
of American life, are needed. 
To assist teachers and children in this most 
important of learnings—the meaning of 
useful and intelligent citizenship—Silver 
Burdett has produced a series of filmstrips 
entitled THEN AND NOW IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Each filmstrip in this series develops the 
following significant understandings about 
a particular region of the United States: 


1) What the region is. 

2) What kind of place it is: that is, with 
what assets and handicaps it is en- 
dowed. 

3) What big things men have done in 
each particular environment; that is, 
how they have used the available 
resources and coped with the handi- 
caps. 

4) How what occurred in the past helps 
to explain present-day life in the 
region. 

Each filmstrip is a useful teaching instru- 
ment by itself. Each filmstrip correlates 
history and geography, drawing wherever 
necessary from many fields of knowledge, 
when those fields have specific contribu- 
tions to make to the child’s understanding. 
Clarence W. Sorensen, geographer and 
teacher, did the planning and writing. Milo 
Winter supervised the artwork and pro- 


duction. THEN AND NOW IN HE 
UNITED STATES embodies the same 


meticulous concern for visual skills, in- 
sights, and values as are to be found in 
our geography series, MAN IN HIS 
WORLD. 

Twelve strips, all in color, are ready this 
fall. Others will be announced. For full in- 
formation, write to our nearest office. 


Silvep/Burdett 
Cmpan 
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Column Editor: C. W. Hunnicutt 








Starting A Motor 


WE ‘TEACHERS sometimes feel like 
the starter of an automobile. We grind 
along, pushing the big classroom en- 
gine, day after day, when suddenly for 
ten minutes, or an hour, or for several 
days or longer the class comes alive and 
drives ahead under its own power. 
Then, too often, the motor dies again, 
or sputters along with little power. 
When children are going strong, they 
read omnivorously, five or six times as 
much as when they are plodding along 
the usual trails. They work on their 
own after school and on week ends. 
They seem to have unlimited energy as 
they enlist playmates, siblings, parents 
and anyone else they can commandeer 
to help do the job. A teacher can leave 
the room without chalk beginning to 
fly; everyone is too busy on important 
tasks. We wonder how we can help this 
magic state of affairs to become the 
normal everyday pattern of operation. 
We know that behavior is caused, 
that there are reasons underlying the 
actions of all people. We have had con- 
siderable success in using this under- 
standing when things go wrong. We 
employ the case study approach, for 
example, to discover why a given child 
cannot read or why he displays emo- 
tional disturbances. We can equally 
well use this same understanding to 
discover why things go right. What 
makes our motor start running well? 
Two major leads have been appearing 
from diverse areas of action research. 
One lead comes from certain aspects 
of group process with some of our most 
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significant investigation carried on in 
industry. Rather classic examples were 
the Western Electric studies of pre- 
World War II. In one experiment an 
effort was made to identify the factors 
making for good working conditions. 
\ half-dozen young women assembling 
telephone relays were selected as a team 
of guinea pigs. Under each improve- 
ment—better lighting, more pay, mid- 
morning snacks, hourly rest periods, 
personal counseling service, etc.—pro- 
duction went up. Then as a check con- 
ditions were returned to the original 
starting point and to the consternation 
of many, production rose once again. 
Apparently the factor of greatest im- 
portance was not the external environ- 
ment, but the fact that they had become 
a team singled out for attention. They 
were consulted frequently, helped make 
decisions, and felt recognized and im- 
portant. Even a pay reduction did not 
decrease production. 

In the same company a group of four- 
teen men spontaneously formed a team 
of surprising strength. Despite a system 
of incentive pay they held production 
to a low level, squelching any member 
that might overproduce. They could 
have made more money working as 
lone individuals but were happier as 
a group. These two experiences flatly 
contradict traditional assumptions. An 
informal group can cause production 
to soar or can hold it down. Coopera- 
tion and the approval of one’s fellows 
appear to be more potent incentives 
than individual competition and indi- 
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vidual earnings since man is primarily 
a social animal. If money is a weak in- 
centive for adults we may well re-ex- 
amine marks as incentive for children. 

During World War II a Midwestern 
factory built an efficient new plant and 
transferred to it their management and 
engineering personnel. For each new 
order they would plan for most efficient 
operation. Under emergency stress, 
specifications without recommendations 
were sometimes sent to the old and 
obsolete plant where there were only 
the routine managers and straw bosses. 
Surprisingly, the old plant often got 
into production quicker and produced 
more efficiently. Investigation revealed 
that the bosses would immediately con- 
fer informally to select the part that 
each might tackle, then each would as- 
semble his crew to figure out together 
how their group might best do the job. 
With this team spirit, the intelligence 
of all, not just the few, was being 
focused upon the problem. 

Soon after World War II a New 
England tool factory was plagued with 
strikes, high production costs and slack- 
ened orders. They, too, tried democratic 
participation with startling results. 
A long weekly round-table discussion 
among representatives of workers, man- 
agement, engineers and sales personnel 
now considers all ideas with no holds 
barred. Minutes of each meeting go 
back to the rank and file for further 
discussion and to stimulate more ideas. 
All money saved by reducing the ratio 
of labor cost to the total production 
value is distributed among all the work- 
ers. The group energy and intelligence 
released have created more and better 
ideas than could ever come from one 
person alone. A company that was 
struggling to survive soon became one 
of the best producers in the country. 
Our schools can use this kind of dy- 
namic process. 
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Learning from Community Schools 


Release of group energy by demo- 
cratic participation, however, is only 
a part of the answer. Equally impor- 
tant is the feeling of doing things that 
are obviously worth doing. Children are 
most likely to come alive when teachers 
are leading them in an attack on prob- 
lems that are important not only to 
themselves but to their parents and to 
other members of the community. This 
is the educational pattern in a school- 
centered community. 

This idea of solving community prob- 
lems through the schools has been car- 
ried forward here and there throughout 
America: Elsie Clapp and her schools 
in West Virginia; the work in improv- 
ing the food, clothing and housing of 
communities stimulated by the Sloan 
Foundation in Kentucky, Florida and 
New England; spots in the South where 
a school has organized a canning plant 
for the community, or has helped to 
modify agricultural practices. But per- 
haps the most dynamic progress is oc- 
curring where the idea has been trans- 


planted to foreign lands. In parts of the ° 


Philippine Islands, Latin America and 
Greece some schools have been con- 
sciously used by their communities to 
better themselves. Children focus their 
study upon the real needs not only of 
the immediate community, but of the 
region, nation and world community. 
They are working upon things so ob- 
viously important that their elders be- 
gin to participate and a high energy 
level is released. Communities lift them- 
selves by their bootstraps and children 
progress at a maximum pace. When 
these two factors of team spirit and 
high purpose are right, the classroom 
motor really purrs. 
—C. W. Hunnicutt, School of Educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 
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The Listening Post 








Column Editor: C. Glen Hass 
Contributor: Earl K. Peckham 








State Leadership in Civil Defense 


WHEN Congress enacted the “Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950,” responsibil- 
ity for civil defense was vested pri- 
marily in the several states. The Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration was 
established to act as a coordinating 
agency for state activities and to supply 
such needed services and advice as 
would help the entire civil population 
meet an attack. All states have ap- 
pointed Civil Defense Directors report- 
ing to their Governors. State civil de- 
fense programs have enlisted and 
trained many thousands of volunteers. 
The school population has a great part 
to play, not only in its own protection, 
but in cooperating with state and local 
civil defense officials in carrying out a 
coordinated community program. 
This reliance by Congress upon local 
action is in line with well-established 
American traditions. State school lead- 
ers, who are responsible for education 
within their states, will be able to work 
closely with civil defense state officials 
and to influence the defense activities 
of the many schools within their states 
through their regular channels. The en- 
tire civil defense program is conceived 
also as almost wholly a volunteer pro- 
gram utilizing as far as is possible the 
existing organizations and channels al- 
ready operating in the communities. 


Two Civil Defense Problems 


We are today faced with two major 
civil defense problems: (a) how to 
meet emergencies which could occur at 
any time; and (b) the long time prob- 
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lem of educating students to live in the 
kind of world we have and the need for 
the closer effective community action 
that will be necessary for keeping our 
country strong. - 

State school officials will wish to have 
school administrators and teachers con- 
cerned about both these problems. ‘The 
problem of meeting emergencies in- 
volves organized mass action for the 
protection of life and property, and the 
rapid education of the school popula- 
tion in those skills that will help them 
to care for themselves and each other. It 
would be well for school administrators 
throughout a state to agree on general 
policies and on some specific ways of 
acting should such emergencies arise. 

Although the Federal Government 
can advise on these plans the actual 
state plans will need to be created by 
local and state leaders to meet their 
particular needs. Such programs for 
schools must fit closely into any over-all 
plan for the state and local communi- 
ties. In addition to caring for the safety 
and movements of students, teachers 
and administrators together will wish 
to select those skills to be used in self- 
protection and to arrange a place in the 
present curriculum for teaching them. 
If school officials do not take such re- 
sponsibility it can be anticipated that 
under emergencies civil defense officials 
may be forced to take action without 
the helpful advice of education. 

The school’s second problem, that of 
educating the students in the realities 
that they must face in the modern world 
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becomes a matter mainly of alerting 
teachers to their responsibility. School 
curriculums at present are designed to 
aid students to study practical apprais- 
als and solutions of both national and 
international problems. The latest 
known facts in science are being taught 
by many good teachers in the schools. 
They need to have suggested to them, 
and to alert each other on, how these 
purposes are affected by the events of 
the day. As it is well agreed that par- 
ticipation in community services is one 
of the best ways of teaching, it is hoped 
that children and youth of our schools 
can study and participate in the most 
effective ways of meeting attack on their 
own community or serving other com- 
munities which have undergone attack. 

The Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration is working closely with The Na- 
tional Education Association, the Office 
of Education, and with other national 


groups concerned, to help them to 
carry out their recognized responsibili- 
ties in this field. Certain technical in- 
formation and guides for operating 
school programs are being prepared for 
national distribution by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 

This should result in a civil defense 
program for our state schools and col- 
leges that will be best suited to our 
whole nation. When the large segment 
of our population, which is now in the 
schools, is well informed about the 
problems of civil defense and skilled in 
the actions to be taken during possible 
disaster-conditions this movement will 
be a deterrent to any potential enemy. 
School administrators and teachers are 
the qualified leaders to strengthen our 
defenses in this special area.—Earl K. 
Peckham, training and education ofh- 
cer, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 





Ruth G. Strickland 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Column Editor: Isabel B. Lewis 
Contributor: William H. Bristow 








The Curriculum Commentator for this month, William H. Bristow, is director of 
the Bureau of Curriculum Research of the New York City Board of Education. He 
raises here a question which is most important, and to which the New York City 


schools are giving major consideration. 


Curriculum Design 


THE world crisis cannot help but be 
a crisis for children and youth. The 
urgency of the situation requires that 
curriculum design be subjected to tests 
of crucialty in meeting the needs of 
today’s children and youth. 
Curriculum design furnishes the 
structure, the pattern, and the matrix 
for a good program of teaching and 
learning. One of the clearest pictures 
of the concerns and needs of children 
thus far presented is Helen Parkhurst’s 
Exploring the Child’s World (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Croft, 1951). 
Her method was to use the recordings of 
discussions of problems and situations 
in the lives of children. A pertinent 
observation is: “ adults fre- 
quently overlook the mainstays of a 
child’s life The children call 
them rights. They include the right of 
a youngster to speak up for himself; 
the right to be heard at times which 
are urgent or upon occasion which he 
considers important; the right to have 
his opinions properly evaluated; the 
right to explain even after an older 
sibling has just turned in his report on 
the younger one; the right to objective 
and patient treatment.” (page 259). 
The need for a reconsideration of 
design is further documented in A 
Healthy Personality for Every Child: A 
Digest of the Fact Finding Report (The 
Midcentury White House Conference 
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on Children and Youth, New York: 
Health Publications Institute, 1951). 
“More recently, it (the curriculum) has 
come to be conceived as the sum total 
of the pupil’s experience in the school. 
This change has resulted from increas- 
ing concern with the whole personality 
and from a new view of learning, by 
which purposes, feelings, attitudes, ways 
of life, and personal dedication are 
seen to be learned as well as subject 
matter, and by which it is recognized 
that subject matter is not and cannot 
be learned without at the same time 
learning attitudes and ways of life.” 
(page 110). 

Some clues as to what this design 
should be are set forth by Alice Miel 
in Continuous Learning (Bulletin No. 
87, Washington: Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1951). 
“Continuity in learning is not guaran- 
teed by any plan of scope and sequence 
designed for numbers of children... 
is not a simple matter of what to take 
up next in arithmetic or social studies 
... is not guaranteed by any administra- 
tive device mechanically applied. 

“A most important feature of con- 
tinuity in learning is relatedness with 
what goes on inside a child and around 
him. Learning that is not connected 
with better living in the real world of 
today is too costly a luxury for our 
times.” (page 40). 
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One of the most significant observa- 
tions as to the nature of effective de- 
sign was made some time ago by 
Heuston Peterson. Mr. Peterson had 
just told the story of the little boy in 
a progressive school who asked the 
teacher, “Do we have to do today what 
we want to do?” As usual, almost every- 
body laughed. “But,” said Mr. Peter- 
son, “for once the laugh is on you. It’s 
easy to do what other people tell you 
to do. You don’t have to think, you don’t 
have to take responsibility, and you 
don’t learn very much except to do 
what other people tell you to do. The 
hard thing is to do what you want to 
do. Here you have to plan, to choose, 
to evaluate, to assume more responsibil- 
ity, and this is basic to real learning.” 

This reminded me of an incident in 
one of the New York City High Schools 
in connection with experimentation 
with the core. (Suggestions for Teach- 
ing the Experience Core, New York: 
New York City Board of Education, 
1951.) A research worker was assigned 
to go with one girl to every class she 
attended for three days for the purpose 
of learning what choices she had. What 
was learned was an eye opener for the 
staff of the school; her only choice was 
between doing what the teacher wanted 
her to do, and not doing it. 

Materials As Expression of Design 

The materials on teaching and learn- 
ing are written expression of the con- 
ception which supervisors and teachers 
have of curriculum design. List of Out- 
standing Teaching and Learning Ma- 
terials, 1948-50 (1951 edition, L. 
Thomas Hopkins, chairman, Washing- 
ton: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1951) sum- 
marizes trends in materials as follows: 
“More schools than formerly accept the 
purpose of personality development of 
pupils and the conviction that educa- 
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tion should meet the needs of the learn- 
ers, yet they indicate no way of achiev- 
ing this except as an ancillary outcome 
to the usual subject teaching. A few 
groups state their philosophy in terms 
of child development for children and 
developmental tasks for adolescents but 
too frequently they try to fit the old 
materials into these growth needs. In 
a few instances the reverse is true. The 
liberal philosophy of previous years is 
now conservative while the former 3 R 
type of content is greatly expanded and 
vitalized. 

The widest gap still seems to be in 
social studies where many writers think 
that democratic social living can be 
achieved through traditional subject 
teaching. Another instance is in arith- 
metic where the objectives are stated in 
terms of meaning whereas the content 
outlines demand the same old mean- 
ingless drill.” (page ii). 

The excellent work which Louis E. 
Raths and his students have been doing 
tc implement, through teacher train- 
ing, a different conception of design, is 
ably summarized in the March, 1951 
issue of the Journal of Educational 
Sociology. Says Dr. Raths: “. .. We are 
in need of movies, recordings, demon- 
strations, and readings that are closely 
related to theory, and that can be ex- 
perimentally tested.” (page 432). 

It is the belief of your commentator 
that the question of design is one of 
top priority. The progressive education 
movement gave us the spirit, but not 
necessarily the design, of a good cur- 
riculum. Failure to give the problem of 
design sufficient attention on all levels 
accounts for many of the problems 
faced by teachers and supervisors, the 
frustration of pupils, the questioning 
of parents. Lack of carefully formulated 
design, based on established research, 
makes schools and teachers vulnerable 
to many attacks. 
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